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*,° Tue AtHENu™ has now, in the hands of the 
present proprietors, completed a year’s struggle for the 
true interests of Literature ;—with what success, it can 
safely be left to the readers of the Journal to determine. 
The faithful chronicle of all that is interesting to the 
Poet and the Philosopher is sought to be preserved in 
the columns of the ArHEenzuM ; and, for the integrity 
of its Reviews, it has, in these oppressive days, obtained 
almost a chivalrous character.+ It is a matter of noto- 
riety, that the principal Literary Papers are the mere 
bellows to the great publishing forges,—and are used but 
to puff the works as they go on. The ATHEN ZUM asserts, 
and will maintain, its independence. It is under the 
influence of no Publisher, and is in no way swayed by 
the trade winds, that carry all other craft along with 
them. The Original Papers by eminent Writers—the 
Early Notices of all Scientific Voyages and Travels 
—the Criticisms on the Drama and on the Fine Arts, 
have hitherto been given with an unremitting zeal 
and care; and the success which has attended the 
honest labours of the Proprietors is a stimulus to fresh 

ti The p dings of Learned and Scientific 
Societies, it can confidently be promised, will be even 
more fully and carefully reported. Kind promises and 
able performances are met with in various and im- 
portant quarters; and the Readers of this Journal may 
be assured, that the great cause of truth and intelli- 
_gence, which is sought to be advocated in these columns, 
will, in the days to come, experience but a sincerer and 

more earnest partizan in the ATRENAUM. 











4 In proof of this, we have, in our last 


» collected to- 
gether the opinions of the Public Press of the Kingdom. 





REVIEWS 


Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty, including 
the Constitutional and Ecclesiastical History 
of England, from the decease of Elizabeth 
to the abdication of James II, By Robert 
Vaughan. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Second Notice.] 

Mr. Vaughan commences his wotk with a 

succinct and well-written view of the “ state 

of the English constitution previously to the 
accession of James,” and introduces many 
interesting corroborative facts to prove, that 
the unquenchable spirit of English liberty, 
though almost extinct from the period of the 

isastrous wars of the rival roses, revived 
again in the contests consequent on the Re- 
formation ; and he shows, not merely from 
the pages of contemporary writers, among 
whom are Aylmer a Hooker, but from the 
records of parliament, that the darling doc- 
trine of the Stuarts, found at this period 
no advocates, nor even approvers, among the 
people, however pleasing it might appear to 
the feelings of the Queen. The fourth chapter, 
which traces the rise of puritanism, commences 
with the following very just and philosophical 
remarks :— 

“An innocent and a necessary consequence 
of admitting the right of private judgment, and 
the sufficiency of the Christian Scriptures as a 
rule of faith and duty, was a difference of opinion 
as to the degree in which the scriptural standard 
had been deserted by the Romish church. Ob- 
vious, however, as this consequence may now 
pa it rarely presented itself to the notice 

the reformers without exciting astonishment 


and displeasure. It was, perhaps, necessary to 





the zeal with which they were to advocate their 
favourite doctrines, that they should not be at 
once aware of results which, however natural 
and harmless, were so directly opposed to that 
notion of religious uniformity with which the 
most enlightened among them were hitherto 
enamoured. It did not belong to their age to 
reason justly on the difference which marks the 
very structure of the human mind; or on the 
still greater diversities of perception and feeling 
which must arise from external circumstances, 
as well as from the peculiarities of individual 
temperament. The reasoning which conducted 
them to their conclusions was felt to be satis- 
factory, but there was much that should have 
saved them from expecting the same effect to 
flow from the same process of investigation in 
the case of every inquirer. The unanimity which 
certainly prevailed with respect to the more im- 
portant doctrines of religion, called for their 
gratitude, and should have induced a spirit of 
forbearance with respect to minor articles, and 
especially with regard to the very subordinate 
matters of discipline and worship. It should, 
perhaps, be added, that the policy of toleration, 
as a means of weakening or extinguishing op- 
position, could hardly be learnt, except from 
one of two sources—experience, or the positive 
instructions of the gospel; and while experi- 
ence had not hitherto given its important lessons 
on this subject to the world, the false glosses 
upon the sacred text had been so long of 
greater authority than the text itself, that the 
most liberal minds were not a little ensnared by 
them.” i. 39-40. 


And a singularly-interesting comment 
does his chapter which traces the rise of the 
Brownists afford of the correctness of his 
concluding remark. That grand doctrine, 
acknowledged and acted upon by every en- 
lightened government of the present day— 
the non-interference of the civil magistrate 
with the religious opinions of the subject— 
this most important doctrine took its rise, 
not from the lofty views and far-reaching 
mind of Luther—not from the keen, clear- 
sighted, and most subtle intellect of Calvin 
—not even from the gentler and more bene- 
volent mind of Melancthon, but, hidden, as it 
were, from these, “the wise and prudent,” 
these, the monarchs of the intellectual world, 
it was revealed to the “ babes” of that gene- 
ration, the small number of obscure and in 
most instances unlearned men, who, undazzled 
by the brilliant delusions of scholastic theology, 
kept their eyes fixed on the light of truth, and, 
spurning the shackles of mere human autho- 
rity, searched the Bible for themselves. Mr. 
Vaughan’s chapter on that singular and very 
calumniated sect, is worthy attentive perusal : 
—he successively combats that opinion here- 
tofore so general, that they were the very 
Ishmaels of the reformed church, their “ hand 
against every man’s hand ;” and he claims 
for them (and we cannot help agreeing with 
him) the high honour of being the asserters 
of religious liberty in its fullest extent, at a 


period when the best men of the church stood 


absolutely aghast in unmitigated horror at 
the unheard-of and “ devilish doctrine.” We 
must insert the following extract from the 
preface to their confession, addressed to 
“ The reverend and learned men, students of 
holy scripture in the Christian University of 
Leyden, St. Andrews, Geneva, and other the 
like famous schools of learning,” because it 
exhibits a spirit so different from that which 
usually characterizes the creed and confes- 
sions of the 16th century :— 

“ But because we have been very grievously 
slandered in our own nation, and the fruit thereof 
hath followed us into this land, whereovy we have 
been hardly deemed of by many without cause, 
we have been forced at length to publish this 
brief but true confession of our faith, for the 
clearing of ourselves from slander, and the satis- 
fying of many who desired to know the things 
we hold. Wherein, if in anything we err (as 
who is so perfect that he erreth not ?) we crave, 
good reader, thy christian brotherly censure and 
information, promising always, through the grace 
of God, to yield to the truth when it shall be fur- 
ther showed us, and leave our errors, when, by the 
light of his word, they shall be reproved. In like 
manner it shall be thy part and duty to acknow- 
ledge and submit unto the truth, by whomsoever 
it is professed, looking always rather to the pre- 
ciousness of the treasure itself, than to the basenesa 
of the vessels that contain it, or the infirmities of 
those who witness the same.” i. 60-1. 

But this sect, important as it subsequently. 
became under its more modern appellation, 
was long after this period considered by 
“the powers that be,” as too insignificant to 
excite alarm, although certainly not too in- 
significant to be bitterly persecuted. It was 
the great body of “perverse brethren” within 
the very walls of their Zion, that awakened 
the fears of Whitgift, and the rage of Parker 
and Bancroft—that numerous band that went 
not forth from the altars of “mother church” 
like the excommunicated Brownist, but who, 
nourished up to vigorous manhood within 
her sacred pale, employed that matured 
strength in assaulting her outworks, and un- 
dermining herfoundations. Sosaid a wealthy 
and haughty prelacy, and forthwith arose 
that monstrous satire upon justice, the High 
Commission Court; and now commenced 
that warfare so important in its results, and 
which, although originating in a mere ques- 
tion of ceremonies, involved -ere long all the 
dearest rights of Englishmen. 

Often have we inquired, from whence 
arises that peculiar bitterness which a review 
of the puritan controversy never fails to in- 
duce on the mind of a high tory writer? It 
is not, surely, on religious grounds alone ; 
although this is always the ostensible reason; 
for the rise of the Quakers, the Anabaptists, 
the Unitarians, never excites the same over- 
flowing of bile: besides, full four millions of 
English subjects at this present moment hold 
both the faith and practice of the puritans, 





while the whole church of Scotland (willing 
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as some of her ministers may be to forget it) 
appeals to the confession and directory of 
that Assembly, which held its sittings in de- 
spite of the king’s authority, for every point, 
both of doctrine and discipline. No; had the 
puritans been mere crack-brained enthusiasts, 
giving exercises on the book of the Revela- 
tions, and elucidating into darkness the 
plainest passages of holy writ, we should 
never have been edified by the many eloquent 
vituperations of the ‘Book of the Church,’ 
or the ‘Commentaries on the reign of Charles 
the First.’ But, unhappily, the puritans 
discovered the unwelcome truth, that religion 
ean flourish without an hierarchy, and that 
a government can be efficient without the 
aid of arbitrary power: and ¢his is their 
deadly sin, The “ canting crew” might have 
framed “ Platforms of Discipline’ to their 
hearts’ content, subject only to the gentle 
admonitions of mother church in the form of 
pillories and whipping, had they not dis- 
covered that startling proposition, that “the 
auctoritie whiche princes me is given them 
from the people ;” the “ crop-eared knaves” 
might have sung psalms till midnight, had 
not they also drawn a resistless sword at 
Marston Moor and Naseby; and, at the 
slight expense of nose-slitting and face- 
branding, many a “ painful preacher” might 
have pronounced from his scaffold a “ Plea 
against Prelacy,” had not he, the greatest of 
them all, in his “ Plea for unlicensed Print- 
ing,” caused “the strong man to arouse him- 
self, and shake his invincible locks.” It is 
because that to the puritans was entrusted 
that precious deposit, the liberties of the 
land, and because they proved themselves 
worthy of that high guardianship ; it is be- 
cause those principles, maintained by their 
fathers on the plain of Runymede, were as- 
serted by them at a period when the crown 
was willing to forget, and the clergy to com- 
promise, a nation’s rights; because they, 
nobly careless of their own lives or fortunes, 
fought the battle for posterity, and replied 
with disinterested zeal to the Ahabs of that 
day, “ God forbid that I should give the in- 
heritance of my fathers unto thee,” that their 
names, and every peculiarity of their religious 
creed has been held up, by the admirers of 
arbitrary power, to hatred and contempt. 
Mr. Vaughan has devoted a chapter to 
selections from the writings of Lord Bacon 
on the puritan controversy, which, being de- 
rived from those of his works that are the 
least known, will be read with great interest. 
He afterwards gives a very clear and interest- 
ing view of the parliamentary contests which 
so distinguished the closing years of the reign 
of James, and the whole reign of the unfor- 
tunate Charles. It is almost amusing to refer 
to the style in which this arbitrary monarch 
addressed his third refractory parliament :— 
“ On dismissing the parliament, Charles as- 
sured the lords, that the pleasure which he had 
derived from their dutiful conduct, equalled the 
distaste excited by the very different proceed- 
ings of the lower house, in which certain ‘ vipers’ 
had too well succeeded in leading the unsus- 
pecting astray. An extended proclamation was 
then sent through the kingdom, professing to 
state the causes which had induced the king to 
adopt an altered policy. In this paper, the op- 
ition to the court, in the house of commons, 
said to be limited to ‘a few ill-affected per- 
sons.’ The conduct, however, of this unim- 
tant faction is noticed as the chief reason for 
Ssssolving the great council of the nation. * * * 











While great care would be taken to preserve 
the church of England, equally discountenanc- 
ing ‘ popery and schism,’ and to perpetuate the 
ancient and just immunities of the subject, it 
was announced as the king’s expectation, that 
the obedience shown to the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, should in all things be rendered to 
his authority. The factious were moreover 
cautioned against supposing that there would 
be any failure of means to enforce the claims of 
an office received from that invisible power, to 
which alone princes are bound to give account 
of their actions.” i. 410-11. 

Alas! what a touching commentary on the 
doctrine of the “ divinity that doth hedge a 
king,” was afforded by the severed head of 
Charles. 


We must present to our readers the follow- 
ing letter, written by the patriot, Sir John 
Eliot, shortly before his death, and addressed 
to his brother patriot, Hampden, since it has 
never been before printed. 

“‘ Sir, —Besides the acknowledgment of your 
favour that have so much compassion on your 
frend, I have little to return you from him that 
has nothing worthy of your acceptance, but the 
contestation that I have between an ill bodie 
and the aer, that quarrell, and are frends, as the 
summer winds affect them. I have these three 
daies been abroad, and as often brought in new 
impressions of the colds, yet in body, and 
strength, and appetite, I finde myself bettered 
by the motion. Cold at first was the occasion of 
my sickness; heat and tenderness by close 
keepinge in my chamber has since increast my 
weakness. Air and exercise are thought most 
proper to repaire it, which are the prescription 
of my doctors, though noe physick. I thank 
God other medicines J now take not, but those 
catholicons, and doe hope I shall not need them: 
as children learn to go, I shall get acquainted 
with the aer, practise and use will compasse it, 
and now and then a fall is an instruction for the 
future. These varieties He does trie us with, 
that will have us perfect at all parts, and as He 
gives the trial He likewise gives the ability 
that will be necessary for the worke he will sup- 

lie that does command the labour, whose de- 
iveringe from the lion and the bear, has the 
Philistine also at the disposition of his will, and 
those that trust him, under his protection and 
defence. O! infinite mercy of our Master, deare 
frend, how it abounds to us, that are unworthy 
of his service! How broken! how imperfect! 
how perverse and crooked are our waies in obe- 
dience to him! how exactly straight is the line 
of his providence to us, drawn out through all 
occurrents and particulars to the whole length 
and measure of our time; how perfect is his 
hand that has given his Sonne unto us, and with 
him has promised likewise to give us all things 
—relieving our wants, sanctifying our necessi- 
ties, preventing our dangers, freeing us from all 
extremities, and died himself for us! What can 
we render? What retribution can we make 
worthy so great a majestie? worthy such love 
and favour? We lave nothing but ourselves, 
who are unworthy above all, and yett that as all 
other things is his; for us to offer up that, is 
but to give him of his owne, and that in far 
worse condition than we at first received it, 
which yet (for infinite is his goodnesse for the 
merits of his Sonne) He is contented to accept. 
This, dear frend, must be the comfort of his 
children: this is the physick we must use in all 
our sicknesse and extremities; this is the 
strengthening of the weake, the nuriching of the 
poore, the libertie of the captive, the health of 
the diseased, the life of those that die, the death 
of that wretched life of sin, and this happiness 
have his saints. The contemplation of this hap- 
piness has led me almost beyond the compass of 
a letter; but the haste I use unto my frends, 





and the affection that does move it, will: I hope 
excuse me. Frends should communicate their 
joyes: this as the greatest therefore, I could not 
but impart unto my frend, being therein moved 
by the present expectation of your letters, which 
always have the grace of much intelligence, and 
are happiness to him that is trulie 

i. 417-18. Yours, J. E.” 

The rise and subsequently rapid progress 
of Laud to that high station so unfitted for the 
narrow-minded theologian and inexperienced 
recluse, is traced with great minuteness and 
singular liberality ;—indeed, on some points, 
we consider facts would bear us out in pass- 
ing a much severer sentence. 

ith the close of the parliamentary war, 

the great interest of the eventful drama 
closes. Itis, perhaps, not within the power 
of any historian to render the reigns of the 
two last Stuarts pleasing, or even interesting. 
The perpetual squabbles for power, the dis- 
gusting chicanery of almost every public 
character, the profligacy of the court, and 
the strange servility of the nation, make us 
marvel that such a race could be the imme- 
diate descendants of those high-minded men, 
who, whichever party they supported in that 
eventful struggle, brought tothe contest aspi- 
rit, a determination, an irrepressible energy, 
which places them in the very foremost rank 
of our national heroes. Mr. Vaughan has 
given a very fair and candid view of this 
period ; and his remarks, always dictated by 
great liberality of sentiment, are worthy at- 
tentive perusal. We would, in proof, have 
extracted his remarks on the character of 
that great, but ill-understood, hero—Oliver 
Cromwell; but that we have already extended 
our second notice to an unusual length. 





Mischief. London, 1831. 


‘Miscuter’ is the idle trifling of a clever 
man; beyond this we cannot report, for we 
do not understand it. We will give the prose 
introduction, which is quaint and pithy ; and 
as the writer must be presumed to know his 
own intentions, it is possible that the reader 
may divine a meaning, which, even after 
reading the poem, we cannot. 

“Here is an Amulet for Dames, to charm 
away Folly: a motley Scarf, tricoloured, light of 
fibres as the gossamer, yet strong enough to 
strangle Levity. Here is a Satire, a Mystery, a 
Moral; Satire for the ancient, Mystery for the 
young, and Morality for both. Here is a Story of 
the pleasure of Love, and the penalty ; the first to 
take Sinners, and the second to make Saints. 
Here is the flower in the full temptation of its 
bloom, and here are the thorns with points sig- 
nificantly hostile. Here is poison, sweet and 
insidious, and an antidote Pitter and_ harsh. 
Here is raillery, perhaps wanton; but who shall 
condemn that which is the barb to the arrow of 
reason, fixing it in memory? Not, by natural 
effect, the Ladies, whom I serve ; but the solemn 
Mummers, whom I deny. To these grunting 
Precisians I reply, like the Tulip totheir Fellow- 
Porkers, 


Moxon. 


Non vobis spiro. 

“T intended in this place an Argument on 
Sympathies material and spiritual ; but for two 
reasons I refrain :—Men of fine pretension are 
cynical, and want not skill to mar by censure 
what they lack wit to make or mend: Women 
are credulous, and their voices are often echoes 
to ill judgments. Men might aver, that my in- 
duction was elaborately quaint; and so ‘ indict 
the Author of affection ;’ and women, crediting 
those cavillers, might flout the wayward Artist 
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who led them to his tangled bower of Mischief 
through a blind wilderness of Metaphysics.” 

This is clever, and a good deal resembles 
the terse compact prose of Charles Lamb. 
The poem, too, is clever; and as we owe it 
to the undoubted talent of the writer to give 
some specimens, we shall first select a de- 
scription of the hero’s sports :— 


Next to the chase, Sir Adam’s ruling passion, 
The noble art of shooting was approved ; 
He hired a highland moor in sporting fashion, 
And every year six hundred miles he moved 
From home, to revel in the blood he loved ; 
Blackcock and grouse and igan and roe 
Were glorious victims, and it much behooved 
The lord of Calfskin Hall to seek the Foe : 
Economy said, Stay! but Giery bade him, Go! 


He stalked the deer too—this of all delights 
That ever man di d, is sup : 
Through wastes forlorn to trudge for days and nights, 
O’er bog, and rock, and steep, and chasm, and stream, 

While airy antlers still at distance gleam 

And sink beneath the visionary ball ; 

At last, oh bliss, to realize the dream ! 

To track a stag of ten! creep on, kneel, crawl,— 
Stop, take sure aim, and fire! and—miss him after all! 


The quiet of Calfskin Hall, and the hap- 
piness of Sir Adam and his beautiful Scotch 
wife Eve, is soon interrupted by the arrival 
of a foreigner, the Prince Alexis Vonschaff- 
hausenstein, introduced by a friend :— 


He was a sort of Giant superfine, 
A dandy Hercules without his mace ; 


A noble anomalous design 
Of Fuseli, with Carlo Dolce’s grace ; 
A Titan of the drawing-room, whose face 
‘Woman would pause to gaze on, were she coyer 
Than Daphne when Apollo gave her chase. 
Sir Adam’s head was full of his annoyer ; 
He wished - the devil would take both foreigner and 
wyer. 





He sate impatiently among his guests, 
And soon forsook the grape, to their dismay : 
Music has charms to soften jealous breasts ; 
The visit to the ladies, you will say, 
Was therefore wondrous opportune—for they 
Were an Se tanti palpiti, 
Sung by the Pri Alexis, in a way 
That proved it scarce a miracle to be 
If hell did yield to song the lost Eurydice ! 
° * * + _ 
His fluent tones devolved with easy force, 
And soul-struck Beauty felt her blushes burn 
While that rich melody's impassioned course 
Surprised and touched the heart at every turn. 
Thus from a mountain Naiad’s rocky urn 
Wild waters in a rhapsody of song 
Break forth, and lichens, mosses, flowers, and fern 
Charmed listen, as the waters flash along 
And fling their freshening dews with murmurs sweetly 
strong. 
The very men (the Banker most) were ravished, 
Clerk, oe General, Senators, and Cornet : 
The Prince received the praise around him lavished, 
As if accustomed to receive and scorn it; 
Sir Adam shook his head as if a hornet 
Were buzzing at his ear, or brow, to sting ; 
The Lawyer a husband could have 
Pale E aes her weddii 
ve sate on her wedding-ring ; 
Sir Adam’s fancy saw Ae heart upon the wing. 


The Prince addressed her in his deep low voice, 
And claimed or craved a Caledonian lay : 

She paused—consented—and inquired his choice. 
He chose the ballad of ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 

She sang : no nighti: at close of day, 

When all things else are hushed in the moonlight, 
Pours out from hawthorn lattices in May 

More natural strains of feeling exquisite ; 

"Twas music steeped in tears of agonized regret. 
The Prince upon his Host a gaze unhallowed 
Fixed all the while, as if he saw that auld 
Gray, selfish hw pind of the lady’s ballad. 

Now stout Sir Adam ‘ could not old be called,’ 
Nor was he gray, though getting rather bald. 
Dull wits grow when sharpened on the hone 
Of jealousy ; with spirit roused and galled 
He met the eyes of that superb Unknown— 
Were they Medusa’s eyes? they turned him into stone. 


There is poetry and power in the writer, 
as we have shown; but the poem itself wants 


# purpose. 
aS 





Outlines of the Ancient History of Medicine : 
being a View of the progress of the Healing 
Art among the Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, 
and Arabians. By D.M. Moir. fe. 8". 
1831. Edinburgh, Blackwood; London, 
Cadell. 


Tuts is an excellent work. There is nothing 
more difficult than to collect facts and ar- 
range them in a small compass with perspi- 
cuity and order; and this the author has 
done in a most creditable manner. The 
knowledge of the history of medicine is not, 
as he rightly observes, matter of mere 
curiosity: it is highly important for the phi- 
losopher, absolutely necessary for the me- 
dical practitioner, and ignorance of it has 

roduced many evils. Old theories have 
~— new polished and presented as modern 
discoveries—old practices have been adopted 
in ignorance of former experience—experi- 
ments have been tried even at the hazard 
and the loss of life, unconscious of former 
failure—and time and talents misspent that, 
wisely directing their course by the light of 
foregone ages, might have benefited science 
and been a blessing to the world.—As an 
instance of this, we might mention the prac- 
tice of counter-irritation, which lately made 
so much noise, and yet, it is said, enables 
the notorious St. John Long to pocket his 
annual thousands from titled and untitled 
gulls, though himself in utter ignorance of 
the principles upon which he acts. The 
practice of counter-irritation is as old as the 
science of medicine itself; it was common 
even amongst the Egyptians; has risen and 
sunk in public opinion fifty times—a thing not 
to be wondered at, because it is one of those 
pute remedies that requires an intimate 

nowledge of the animal frame and great 
caution in the application, yet, from its 
seeming simplicity, has often tempted em- 
pirics and pretenders to dabble with it. Had 
the history of medicine been known, nodoubt 
would have been entertained that a practice 
which produced such wonderful effects on 
the skilful application of the ancient physi- 
cians, could not be hurtful in itself, though 
dreadful in the hands of presumptuous igno- 
rance ; and, instead of wasting words in dis- 
cussing its utility, modern science should 
have considered only its best application. 
We could say the same of many other pre- 
tended discoveries and new theories. 

If the history of medicine is not generally 
known, it is not for want of good works on 
the subject. Those of Le Clerc, Sprengel, 
Freind, and many others, are justly celebrated ; 
and the French have even lately published 
two works on the subject, ‘ Biographies Me- 
dicales,’ and the ‘ Dictionnaire Historique de 
la Médecine.’ But all these are unfortu- 
nately so diffuse, that few students have 
either the time or the courage to study them 
attentively; and they must be considered 
only as books of reference. For this reason 
the publication of Mr. Moir’s work is doubly 
valuable: it cannot fail to be extensively 
read, and must be as extensively useful: it 
is written with great ability, and references 
to the best authors who have written on the 
several subjects occur in almost every page. 

Mr. Moir observes in his preface, “in a 
mere literary point of view he has not done 


himself that justice, which a more expanded | 
| way of treating his ample materials would 
have afforded.” This is strictly true, and | 





he deserves the greater credit for sacrificing 
his own fame to the utility of his work. The 
immense collections of facts here condensed, 
only permit him to hint at the opinions and 
doctrines of the ancient physicians, but his 
work is the more valuable for the condensa- 
tion—it is the more likely to win the attention 
of the student to the important subject on 
which it treats, and will the better serve as a 
manual to the practitioner to recall to his 
memory those facts which may have been 
forgotten or overlooked. 

The first section, which comprises the origin 
of medicine and its progressive advance to 
the time of Hippocrates, contains in a narrow 
compass everything worthy of being known 
on so obscure a subject, with very pertinent 
observations. In the second, the account of 
Hippocrates and his disciples—of Galen, 
Celens, and their schools, is extremely well 
written. The third, on the Arabian physi- 
cians, contains a very perspicuous account of 
their opinions and practice ; and their obser- 
vations upon these are proof not only of an 
intimate knowledge of the subject, but of 
great reasoning power. 

If we were inclined, with so excellent a 
work before us, to be hypercritical, we might 
object to certain assumed facts admitted by 
the author, certainly on the authority of cele- 
brated names, but which notwithstanding 
appear to usextremely doubtful; for instance 
Mr. Moir, following the opinion of Frein 
founded on the authority of Abulfaragius, 
says that the medical doctrines of Hippocrates 
were propagated throughout the East, by the 
Greek physicians, who were sent with the 
daughter of the Roman Emperor Aurelian, 
on her marriage with Sapores the first. Now 
itis extremely doubtful whether any such mar- 
riage ever took place. And we refer for proof 
to Bayle, art. Aurelien, andS pone 
de la médecine, traduite par Jourdan, et revue 
par Bosquillon, t. ii. p. 249. But in a work 
like this, where such an immense number of 
facts have been so judiciously collected and 
commented on, it becomes us only to express 
our highest commendation of it, and to re- 
commend it earnestly and zealously to all 
who take any interest in the subject, but 
especially to our medical friends. 

We cannct, however, take leave of the 
subject, without acknowledging that the dis- 
crimination and ability shown by Mr. Moir, 
in collecting and condensing with so much 
order and perspicuity all the facts relating 
to the ancient history of medicine, makes 
us anxious to have from him a history of 
modern medicine—it would be at least as in- 
teresting asthe ancient, and more extensively 
useful. Anaccurate knowledge of the theories 
which have rapidly succeeded each other, 
from Paracelsus to Broussais, and of the influ- 
ence they had, and have still, upon medical 
practice, could not fail to be acceptable to all 
informed persons, and be a source of pe 
tual reflection and wise speculation to the 
medical practitioner. 

eee 


Sketches in Spain and Moroeco. By Sir 

Arthur de Capell Brooke, Bart. 2 vols. 8yo. 

(Second Notice.) 

We had intended being a little critical in this 
second notice ; but, as it is only on the back 
of the book and in the advertisements that 
the work is announced as Travels, we shall 
allow the modest designation given by the 
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writer himself, to be a sufficient apology 
for many inaccuracies. Still, the contradic- 
tion between the title-page and the label on 
the outside ought not to remain: we know 
it has been a subject of unavailing remon- 
strance heretofore by authors ; but Sir Arthur 
de Brooke is a man likely to insist on its 
being altered, and we trust he will do so: 
travels and sketches are widely different 
things, or ought to be. In cordial good 
humour, then, with his very pleasant volumes, 
we shall pass over the account of the battle 
of Xeres, certainly not historical—over the 
stories told of Carthusian austerities—over 
the fact of all the convents having been sup- 
pressed and sold in the time of the constitu- 
tion, which is not the fact—over the supposed 
fastidiousness of the Spanish belles of ton, 
who prefer the gallery to the pit of the 
theatre, where, by law, they cannot enter— 
and we shall content ourselves with hinting 
to him, that nothing is more common than 
for Spaniards of sangre azul to marry persons 
of fas condition, who can pear | to no 
such honour; and that azul is both masculine 
and feminine, and that azula is a word of 
his own creation ;—that the story of the silk 
rope must have been palmed on him by a 
jesting Andalusian, for Spanish noblemen 
are never hanged at all, except for high 
treason, and then a hempen cord must satisf\ 
the sangre azul, as well as any ordinary flesh 
and blood ;—that the bodies of Ferdinand and 
Isabella cannot well lie in two places—the 
Cathedral of Seville (p. 50, vol. i.) and Gra- 
nada (p. 229, vol. ii.); and that the con- 
queror of Seville lived two hundred years 
before the conquest of Granada; and that 
his wives’ names, for he had two, were Bea- 
trice and Jane ;—that, so far from apples 
being considered, and not without reason, a 
luxury in Spain, cider, in many of the north- 
ern provinces, is the drink of the common 
; and the apples of Vera de Plasencia, 

ierzo, and many of Asturias, are considered 
equal to those of Ronda, and the repinaldo 
one of the best in Europe; and shall pass 
over innumerable other trifles, to extract 
some things, and recommend the whole work 
as very pleasant reading; and, first, of the 
Soto de Roma, an estate belonging to the 
Duke of Wellington :— 

“The Soto de Roma, the estate which was 
granted at the conclusion of the peninsular war 
to the Duke of Wellington, as a small return for 
the eminent services rendered to the country, 
is a royal demesne, situated at the extremity of 
the vega of Granada, and, in the time of the 
Moors, was a favourite retreat of the sovereigns 
of Granada. We reached it before noon, and 
spent some time in walking about the extensive 
and finely-wooded grounds, which are watered 
by several beautiful streams, adding consider- 
ably to their beauty. The house is a plain 
building, with nothing remarkable about it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the numerous cracks that are 
visible in the walls, the effect of shocks of earth- 
quakes, which are at times severely felt through- 
out the vega. The adjoining buildings appeared 
also to have suffered materially. I was much 
pleased to observe the state of the different farms 
belonging to the estate. One does not expect 
to find agriculture in a very advanced state in 
Spain ; and, although this is anything but the 
case in general, yet I must confess that I never 
witnessed neater farming in any part of my own 
country than I did at the Soto de Roma, which 
is saying a good deal. After partaking of a 
— and excellent dinner, prepared for me 

y the attention of the Sefior, who had accom- 





panied me from Granada, at the posada in the 
village, we returned in the cool of the evening 
to the city.” ii. 228-9. 

We regret that the description of Ronda, 
and of the Cueva del Gato, are too long for 
insertion here, as they have both novelty 
and interest. The description of Cordova 
is also amusing, as well as the following ac- 
count of the best way of “ insuring” the safety 
of travellers :— 

“T may now as well introduce the reader to 
the persons to whom the care of our throats and 
pockets were committed—the escort which was 
to accompany us to Madrid. This consisted of 
four ill-looking ruffians, all well armed, two of 
them mounted, and the others occupying the 
hinder body of our vehicle. The history of these 
worthies may be summed up as follows: It ap- 
pears that the Seville diligence, in which I was 
now seated, had been stopped and plundered so 
frequently of late, and the proprietors found it 
such a losing speculation, that it became abso- 
lutely necessary either to give up the concern 
altogether, or else to come to some terms with 
these illegal collectors of the road. The latter 
course had been accordingly pursued, and we 
were now reaping the fruits of it. The policy 
of the old saying, ‘Set a thief to catch a thief,’ 
has been verified in other countries besides 
Spain; and those who know anything of the 
world need not be told that even a blind rogue 
can see as well as an honest man with his eyes 
open. 

“The arrangement that had been made was 
as follows—namely, that in consideration of a 
pretty considerable sum in good hard dollars, 
to be paid annually in regular instalments, the 
amount of which seemed to me so extravagant, 
that I do not like to state it, the diligence was 
to be allowed for the future to proceed quietly 
and unmolested on its different journeys from 
Seville to Madrid, and Madrid to Seville. 

“Tt was indeed a subject of much doubt whe- 
ther the principal party in this transaction pos- 
sessed sufficient power to guarantee the per- 
formance of the whole of this covenant, as it 
appeared totread upon the jurisdiction of others; 
and not without reason, as has been since con- 
firmed by experience. Be this as it may, so it 
was agreed; and in order to carry this amicable 
arrangement more fully, and with greater cer- 
tainty, into effect, the four partners belonging 
to this roving concern pledged themselves to its 
execution, and to accompany the Seville dili- 
gence every journey in order to protect the 
passengers and their property; and thus were 
four robbers suddenly and strangely metamor- 
phosed into honest and respectable characters, 
while thus watching over the safety of peaceable 
persons. This ingenious system, I[ was told, 
worked well; the other brigands, who were not 
so interested in preserving the treaty inviolate, 
much to their honour, made no factious opposi- 
tion to it, and the diligence, generally speaking, 
performed its journeys to Madrid and back in 
safety. Now and then, it was true, there was 
a little hitch in the affair, and occasionally, I 
learned, that the diligence was stopped, and its 
passengers stripped to their very shirts, in spite 
of their protectors. This was, however, but 
rarely the case, and when it occurred, it origi- 
nated entirely in a new party entering into op- 
position with the old, hoping to obtain a share 
of the profits of the concern; and it must be 
confessed, that all due regret was shown by the 
honest men on the occurrence of such a circum- 
stance.” ii. 271—3. 

The lovers of our old and new fashioned 
sherry, for it has been out and in fashion 
within our recollection, will find in this 
work a very excellent account of the vintage 
of Xeres, and of the means of preserving 
the wine, 





We have been, and we trust Sir Arthur de 
Brooke will be sensible of it, in remarkably 
good humour while writing this second notice 
of his work ; but we cannot take leave of it 
without advising him, should it arrive at a 
second edition, as we hope it may, to get 
some good Spanish scholar to correct a few 
of the very many errors in writing and trans- 
lating Spanish words: he may indeed plead 
the ancient privilege of English authors ; but 
still, as it exposes us to the just ridicule of 
foreigners, this had better be avoided. 





Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. 
Daniel Tyerman and George Bennett, Esq.; 
By James Montgomery. 2 vols. 

[Second Notice.] 

Like most journals of travels, these well- 
embellished volumes contain much amusing 
reading ; not, indeed, generally of the cha- 
racter of our former extract, yet well calcu- 
lated for that portion of the public who take 
an interest in missionary proceedings.—It 
was in 1821 that the deputation from the 
London Society arrived among the delightful 
islands of Polynesia; and with their various 
visits and observations in those regions the 
first volume is chiefly occupied. In the pre- 
sent publication, we regret to say that we 
have not the same feeling of the perfect truth 
of the narrative as in the simple account 
of the first visit of the Duff to Polynesia 
in 1797, and nothing so pleasant as the 
poetical painting and rambling description 
of William Ellis. Indeed, to those who have 
read the entertaining books of the latter, 
the first volume of the present work will 
present little that is at all new; for the 
deputation only travel over his ground, 
without his freshness and enthusiasm, and 
with a much greater proportion of what is 
familiarly called cant, which, however agree- 
able to a limited class, is repulsive to all in- 
telligent people. The apology in the pre- 
face for this repetition is, that this work is 
to be considered as a record of facts. We 
sincerely hope it will ultimately be found 
so—a record of all the facts, and an im- 
partial view of what it professes to report on. 
But, truly, everything that those worthy 
labourers in the Lord’s vineyard (the Mis- 
sionaries) have done, is in this work painted 
so exclusively en beau, and they and their 
works are treated with so much laud through- 
out, that the clear-sighted reader is tempted 
constantly to suppose himself attending to 
the carefully-digested statements, usually put 
forth at annual meetings, rather than to any 
sober and satisfactory report of a conscien- 
sious deputation. 

This, however, is only a feeling and a sus- 
picion, but as we could not get rid of it in 
perusing the work, we feel ourselves bound 
to state candidly, as well with reference 
to one subject as another. Whether it be 
true that influential societies at home, spend- 
ing the offerings of British benevolence in 
foreign countries, jealously conceal or sup- 
press when they can, every fact or circum- 
stance reported from abroad, but those that 
are laudatory to all concerned and agreeable 
to the amiable donors; or whether, as has 
been stated in private by some who have 
visited these islands, the Missionaries them- 
selves complain of the suppression of the 
most interesting parts of their communica- 
tions, in order to give a false view of the 
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real difficulties and discouragements of their 
situations, we shall not stop to inquire: but 
when we know that when any work is 
published intended for general information 
—such as the compilation on ‘The Researches 
of Eminent Missionaries,’ alluded to in our 
last—the leading missionary journals refused 
to notice or recommend it, because, although 
stating, from their own reports, all the good 
that the Missionaries are said to have done, 
it alsorecords from the same (early) accounts, 
some of the cases of frailty or dereliction 
into which some of these worthy men fell, 
we may well look with some jealousy upon 
the facts here permitted to go forth to the 
British public. Coupled with the well-known 
jealousy of anything that makes against the 
wisdom of all that these well-intending men 
do, what does the common-sense reader think 
of statements like the following ?— 

“ Dec. 14. The more we consider it, the more 
marvellous in our eyes becomes the change which 
the gospel—the great power of God indeed!— 
has wrought in the hearts and minds of these 
people. Meekness, gentleness, generosity, are 
their leading characteristics. They seem inca- 
pable of a cruel deed, owing to principles en- 
grafted upon the once harsh but now regenerated 
stock of nature, which forbid every act of in- 
justice, and are favourable only to kindness, for- 
bearance, and forgiveness of wrongs. It is hard, 
perhaps impossible, for British Christians to 
divest themselves entirely of those feelings of 
horror with which they are wont to look upon 
murderers, adulterers, and criminals of the 
foulest die in their own country, when they 
judge of heathen and savages, who formerly were 
all these, and worse than may be named in the 
ear—however holy, harmless, and exemplary 
may be the lives they now are leading in the fear 
of God and in charity with all mankind. Though 
such converts give every testimony, that men 
can give, of ‘ being born again of water and the 
Spirit,’ yet even experienced ‘ masters of Israel,’ 
when they hear the report thereof, are ready to 
exclaim with Nicodemus, ‘ How can these things 
be?’ We answer, they are; and ‘the day will 
declare it.’ A man called upon us to offer a 
small present. In conversation with him we 
were struck with the humility, kindness, and 
devotional spirit which he manifested. On in- 
quiry, afterwards, it appeared that this very 
person had been one of the most savage and re- 
morseless of his species so.long as he remained 
an idolater and a warrior. On one occasion, 
having been sent by Pomare to destroy an 
enemy, he went, surprised his victim, ripped 
him up alive, and actually left the wretched man 
on the spot after his bowels had been torn out— 
the assassin not having mercy enough to put him 
out of torture by another stroke.’’ i. 209-10. 











Does this tell well, even as a modern mir- 
acle? It is no wonder that the worthy depu- 
tation was quite “struck with the humility, 
kindness, and devotional spirit,” that breathed 
in the gentle manners of this wretch, after 
the Missionaries had made a new man of him. 
We are very willing to believe, that Capt. 
Kotzebue, whose report is noticed in the pre- 
face, has spoken falsely of the Missionaries 
and their good deeds ; but assuredly, to our 
minds at least, it is not by such strongly 
biassed statements that calumny is to be 
met and rebutted.- But we gladly turn from 
this subject to the following. 

A Court of Justice. 

“ We have just witnessed the novel scene of 
a court of justice here. Hard by the chapel, 
there stands a magnificent purau-tree, round 


about and under the expanded shade of which 





long forms for seats were fixed, inclosing a 
square of about twenty-five feet across. No 
pains had been taken to clear the ground, which 
happened to be strewn with loose stones. The 
judges took their places on the benches. Most 
of these were secondary chiefs, the superior ones 
being with Pomare at Tahiti. They were hand- 
somely robed in purau mats and cloth tibutas, 
with straw hats, and made a most respectable 
appearance. There were nearly thirty of these ; 
among whom one, called Tapuni, having been 
previously appointed chairman of the tribunal, 
was distinguished above the rest by a bunch of 
black feathers, gracefully surmounted with red, 
in his hat. Hundreds of people seated them- 
selves on the outside of the square. Two young 
men were then introduced, who sat down quietly 
at the foot of the tree. These were the culprits: 
they were charged with having stolen some 
bread-fruit. Silence and earnest attention pre- 
vailed. Tapuni now rose, and called upon the 
accused to stand up, which they immediately 
did. He then stated the offence for which they 
were arraigned, and as their guilt was clear, 
having been detected in the fact, he told them 
that they had committed rebellion by breaking 
the law, outraging the authority of the king, and 
disgracing the character of their country. One 
of the young men, hereupon, frankly confessed 
that he had perpetrated the theft, and persuaded 
his comrade to share with him the crime and 
the plunder. Witnesses are seldom called in 
such cases, offenders generally acknowledging 
their misdeeds, and casting themselves on the 
justice of the court to deal with them accordingly. 
This is a remarkable circumstance, and we are 
assured that it is so common as to constitute a 
trait of national character. A brief conversa- 
tion followed among the judges respecting the 
utua, or punishment, to be inflicted on the 
youths, as they were thus faahapa, or found 
guilty. The sentence was then delivered by the 
president; this was, that they should each build 
four fathoms of a wall, now erecting about a plot 
of taro ground, belonging to the king. In such 
cases, the condemned are allowed their own 
reasonable time to execute the task required, 
and it generally happens that their friends, by 
permission, lend them assistance. We have 
seen an aged father helping his son to perform 
hard labour of this kind, which must, never- 
theless, be finished to the satisfaction of an au- 
thorized inspector. It is remarkable, in the 
administration of justice here, that when the 
sentence is pronounced, the criminal is gravely 
asked whether he himself agrees to it, and he 
generally replies in the affirmative. There is 
something very primitive and patriarchal in this 
simple yet solemn form of conducting trials.” 
i. 179—81. 
An Anecdote. 


“To-day we agreed to give Captain Riggs, of 
the General Gates, nine hogs, the remaining 
part of Pomare’s present to us when we were 
here last, for our passage in his ship to the 
Leeward Islands. On our walk, in the after- 
noon, we were amused by observing the process 
of shaving here. The operator was sitting on 
the ground, holding between his legs the head 
of the patient, who lay most resolutely on his 
back during the infliction; and it was difficult 
to award the meed of praise between them—the 
barber for his skill and perseverance in clearing 
away a week’s growth of harsh bushy beard, 
with a razor little better than an iron hoop, and 
without either water or soap to facilitate its 
progress; or the victim of his bad tool, but 
dexterous management, for the patience and 
good-nature with which he bore the torture to 
the last bristle of his chin.” i. 175-6, 


We shall return to the second volume the 
earliest i sere But we must even now 


mention, that the printing and “ getting up” 





of the work do great credit to the taste 
and liberality of the publishers. The plates, 
seven to each volume, are from drawings by 
one of the travellers, and engraved by Fenner 
in a very superior style. 





ConstasBLe’s Miscetiany, Vor. LXIX. 


Switzerland, the South of France, and the 
Pyrenees, in 1830. By Derwent Conway, 
Vol. II. Edinburgh, 1831. 


In our review of the first volume of this work 
we gave it as our opinion that Mr. Conway 
was a very pleasant travelling companion 
when once out of the beaten track—an in- 
crease of interest in his subject seemed to 
give him increased power—and this addi- 
tional volume confirms our judgment. His 
present route is less known than the former, 
and his work has proportionably greater in- 
terest. As an accompaniment to ‘A Visit 
to Arqua,’ which appeared just twelve months 
since in this paper,t and has been reprinted 
in more than one of the minor ee 
we shall extract his account of a Visit to 
Vaucluse, and the celebrated fountain :— 


“ Treached the little village of Vaucluse, which 
is only a few houses and an inn. 

“From this little village to the fountain, a 
narrow path leads up the ravine by the margin 
of the stream, which is a rapid the whole way 
from the fountain to the village. The defile 
grows gradually narrower, and the scenery be- 
comes at every step wilder and grander and more 
sterile. There is now no green stripe by the 
margin of the Sourgue. Huge blocks of rock 
lie in its channel, and are strewed on eve 
hand; and the sides of the defile approac! 
nearer to each other. After about twenty mi- 
nutes’ walk, the defile is seen to terminate in a 
huge perpendicular rock, from four to five hun- 
dred feet high; and this rock is the sublime 
portal of the fountain of Vaucluse. As we ap~- 
proach nearer, the scene becomes more striking 
and majestic. The rocks stand around like 
pillars and pyramids—behind them the walls 
of the defile rise inaccessible—the stream is now 
almost a cataract—and a few cypress-trees lean 
over it; and high among the rocks are seen the 
almost vanished ruins of the castle, said to have 
been in other days the stronghold of the Lords 
of Vaucluse. It must indeed have been a strong- 
hold, for the rocks beneath are totally inac- 
cessible. Let me say, that I scarcely recollect 
any scene I have ever looked upon, with the 
exception of the Pass of Mount Albula in the 
Grisons, that presented features of wilder or 
more desolate sublimity. 

“Scrambling among the rocks, I now stood 
before the celebrated fountain of Vaucluse. At 
the distance of a few yards, rose above me the 
huge bald rock I have mentioned, its front in- 
clining a little forward from the perpendicular ; 
and about half way up, springing from two 
fissures, hung two fig-trees, green and flourish- 
ing. In front, the under part of this rock showed 
a wide arch, the entrance to a cavern; and be- 
neath the arch slept, dark and deep, the fountain 
of Vaucluse. I made my way down the rock 
that inclines upwards from the water, that I 
might look into the cavern. The rocky chamber 
of the fountain appeared to me, as far as the 
gloom permitted me to ascertain its size, to be 
about thirty yards in diameter; and the roof, 
in most places, from ten to fifteen feet above the 
surface of the fountain. The water is perfectly 
tranquil; there is no boiling up, or swelling out 
as from a spring—this, as well as the apparent 
blackness of the water, being owing to its great 
depth. The fountain has often been sounded, 


+ 12th of June, 1630. 
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but ineffectually—not because it is bottomless, 


bat probably because the force of the spring 
bursting upwards, added to the inefficiency of 
the instrument used, has prevented the Tead 
from reaching the bottom. ‘hat it is of great 
depth, is, however, indisputable. [ remarked, 
in ‘descending to the brink of the fountain, a 
slight violet odour, which I at first imagined 
arose from the water; but, upon looking more 
marrowly at the rocks, I found it proceeded 
from a deep red vegetable substance which grew 
upon them—I think the Byssus jolithus of Lin- 
meus. 

“The fountain of Vaucluse presents a totally 
different aspect, at the season when I saw it, and 
when it is seen after a continuance of heavy 
rain. In dry weather it is, as I have described 
it, a smooth, deep fountain, confined to its rocky 
chamber ; and when in this state, it escapes by 
subterranean passages into the bed of the 
Sourgue. When the fountain is high, these pas- 
Sages are insufficient: the cavern is no longer 
visible, for the water reaches the roof, and pours 
into the bed of the river in the form of a cascade. 
Ia this state, however, it must lose that cha- 
racter which to me is its chief attraction—that 
charm of stillness, placidity, and depth, which 
hangs over its rocky basin. The cascade may 
be fine, but I am sure I should have felt disap- 
pointment, had I seen it thus. 

“Nothing that I have ever seen has so 
much exceeded my expectations as Vaucluse. 
These are rarely equalled by realities, but ex- 
ceeded Searcely ever ; yet such is the fact in this 
one instance. I was not deceived by the mis- 
representations of travellers, for I had never 
read any account of Vaucluse. I had imagined 
to myself a cool, clear fountain, with a grassy, 
or perbaps a rocky margin; but I was not pre- 
gree to find it surrounded by such scenery as 

had rarely looked upon even in Switzer- 
land. Nes 

“The mean temperature of the fountain of 
Vaucluse is 10.30 of Reaumur. Its greatest 
annual variation is not more than 0.90; its 
te 4 coldness being in the month of April, 
and the least in September. The fountain, when 
at its lowest, ejects a cubic fathom of water 
every second, three when at its highest eleva- 
tion, and two in its mean state. This, by 
simple myltiplication, gives upwards of sixty- 
three millions of cubic fathoms in the year, or 
43,627,872,000 cubic feet. 

“ As J returned from the fountain to the vil- 
lage, I noticed innumerable wild flowers by the 
way-side; but a catalogue of them would scarcely 
be interesting. The defile of Vaucluse is known, 
however, to be a fertile field for the botanist; 
and I was informed from good authority, that 
between the village and the fountain no fewer 
than 700 varieties of plants are to be found. 

“TI did not return to Isle that night, but 
sauntered and lingered in the defile till dark, 
and then took up my abode for that night, and 

rt of next day, at the auberge at Vaucluse, 
not so celebrated as its rival at 1’Isle, but quite 

enough for any one who has just returned 

m a visit to the fountain of Vaucluse. 

* By the side of the river there is a little gar- 
len and a meadow, which are called, by the in- 
abitants, the garden of Petrarch. A high rock 

Fises above it, on the southern side; and there 
1s a natural grotto in the rock, about thirty feet 
long and fifteen wide, which is also called the 
Grotto of Petrarch ; and probably both the gar- 
den and the rock are justly named; for their 
eatyres agree with the description given by 

trarch himself of his retreat. * * * 

* OF thy powse of Petrarch not a trace remains, 
It is ceria at it was situated somewhere be- 
tween the village and the fountain ;, because he 
tells HA is oho. iis Epistles, teat hig hove is 
5 gardens ; one of these 
is known to have besn-adjeimiag to the village, 





the other close to the fountain; for so he alsé 
tells us.” p. 42—49. 

The aecount of the Pont de Gard, and of 
the Antiquities at Nismes—of Montpelier— 
Narbonne— Thoulouse—and the country 
passed over, are well written, and will have 
considerable interest, from the light graceful 
hand with which the descriptions are sketched 
in, and the personal anecdotes with which 
they are enlivened, especially to those who 
are not familiar with the subject; but the 
wandering among the Pyrenees is, to us, the 
more pleasatit part of the volume. We shall, 
therefore, here extract an account of the au- 
thor’s visit to the celebrated circus of Mar- 
boré, and the Breche de Roland :— 

“ T must endeavour to convey to the reader 
some idea of this extraordinary scene. Figure 
to yourself a semicircular space, covered with 
rocky fragments and snow, backed by a per- 
pendicular wall of rock, 1400 feet high. Sup- 
pose you see, above this wall, the precise re- 
semblance of an amphitheatre, in regular stories, 
declining backwards—each terrace covered with 
eternal snow, and the uppermost of these ter- 
races rising about 2000 feet above the perpen- 
dicular wall ; and then imagine rocks at inter- 
vals, crowning the whole, in the form of tound 
towers, and elevated about a thousand feet above 
the amphitheatre. Contemplating a scene like 
this, how insigniticant seem the proudest works 
of man—the most majestic ruins of antiquity— 
the Roman amphitheatres—even the Coliseum! 
But there is still another feature in the scene. 
Many torrents pour from the amphitheatre into 
the basin below. One, the source of the Gave, 
falling from a height of 1400 feet, is undoubt- 
edly the highest cataract in Europe. This is 
the sublime source of that delightful companion, 
in whose society one may journey through a 
variety of scene, which, in so short a course, is 
perhaps not equalled on the banks of any other 
river. It visits, by turns, the sublime, the pic- 
turesque, and the beautiful—lends effect to the 
wild and desolate—grace to the gentle and the 
pastoral—and waters into fertility and abun- 
dance the cultivated plains, where it is assisted 
by human industry. Passing through the defiles 
of Gavarnie and Luz, and the valleys of Argéles 
and Lourdes, and receiving the tributary waters 
of Heas, Baréges, Cauterets, and Auzun, it 
flows into the plains of Bearn, joins the Adour 
near Bayonne, and mingles with the waves of 
the Bay of Biscay. It may easily be believed, 
that one should feel no disposition to leave sud- 
denly a scene so full of majesty as the amphi- 
theatre of Marboré ; but as I purposed to return 
to it at the dawn of day the following morning, 
in order to mount to the Breche de Roland, I 
turned from it with the less regret, and slowly 
retraced the path to the inn of Gavarnie. * * * 

“ About six o’clock next morning, I left the 
inn, accompanied by my guide Pierre, to mount 
to the Breche de Roland—the breach which the 
warlike Roland is supposed, in tradition, to have 
made with his terrible sword in the wall of rock 
that forms the boundary between France and 
Spain, and thus to have opened a road to victory 
over the Moors. 

“ I had been long accustomed to the exagge- 
rations of guides, and had learned to reduce them 
to truth. My guide described the ascent as most 
perilous, and was provided with iron cramps, 
snow-shoes, poles, and all the apparatus needed 
for a dangerous journey among snows and gla- 
ciers. I more than half suspected that these 
were but incumbrances, and found, that here, 
as in the Alps, the guides magnify the difficulty 
of an enterprise, .to increase their own impor- 
tance, and perhaps to augment their reward. 
The only difficult part of the ascent, is from the 
foot of the Sa ge the summit of fhe 
réck from Which the cascades fall. There iss 








narrow rent in the rock in which we ascend, 
certainly by a steep, and in some places a 
perilous path; but the smugglers who pass to 
and from Arragon by these heights, have greatly 
facilitated the footing, by having trodden the 
track for centuries ; and in places of difficulty, 
footsteps have been evidently formed by art. 
Having surmounted this rock, I found myself 
among high mountain-pastures, steep grassy 
acclivities, that rise towards the towers, partly 
eovered with snow, and called by the shepherds 
Mathada de Serrades. Here we rested a while, 
taking a mouthful of brandy as a preparation 
for the rest of the journey. There were here no 
flocks, which the guide said was unusual; for 
these pastures are usually occupied by the Ar- 
ragonese flocks and their shepherds. From thi¢ 
point, we ascended a rugged path of mingled 
rock, snow, and scanty vegetation, which, hows 
ever, soon ceased, and then entered upon the 
deep inclined plain of snow, which stretches 
nearly to the Breche de Roland. 1 managed to 
ascend with only the occasional assistance of my 
pole. Nothing in the Alps is wilder or more 
desolate than the views around this spot. Rocks, 
precipices, snows and glaciers, are all mingled 
together ; and nothing is visible beyond ; for thé 
scene is shut itt on the north by numefous peaks, 
and on the south by the boundary of the two 
kingdoms. About mid-day I gained the upper 
part of the snow-plain, and stood opposite to 
the Breche de Roland. Let me describe in a few 
words the Breche de Roland. A rocky wall from 
400 to 700 feet high, extends nearly east and 
west, dividing France from Spain. Nearly in 
the centre of this gigantic barrier, is a breach 
or gap more than 200 feet wide, the most ma- 
jestic gate that ever led from one country into 
another; and above this gigantic barrier, the 
towets of Marboré rise, like enormous watch- 
towers. Besides the Breche de Roland, there 
are two openings or holes in the wall of rock, 
situated near the two extremities ; and the whole 
has the appearance of such a fortification as 
gods might have raised, and garrisoned with 
giants.” p. 165—69. 


We have marked several other passages, 
and, unless pressed by works of novelty, shall 
hereafter transfer one or two to our own pages, 
especially the jour de féte in the Valley of 
Heas. 

Five Years of Youth; or, Sense and Sentiment. 

By Harriet Martineau. London, 1831. Har- 

vey & Darton. 


Tuts is not merely an interesting tale, but con- 
tains some very wo writing, and is altogether 
too mature a production for its child’s-book ac- 
companimentofsilly pictures. We do not recollect 
to have seen the writer’s name on any previous 
occasion, and the book does not wear the gloss 
of professional authorship ; it is, however, the 
evident result of combined observation and re- 
flection; and in the present day of stimulated 
sensibility, and rage for excitement, not merely 
m literature, but in daily life, we recommend 
it very cordially to many mothers for many 
daughters. ; 

The plot of this little work consists in the 
developement of character: two motherless girls 
run wild under the care, or, as it may rather be 
termed, carelessness, of a fastidious, political, 
intellectual father. They acquire knowledge and 
accomplishments; but of the world, its customs, 
duties, and common employments, remain a8 
ignorant as may be imagined. Ultimately, the 
error is seen, and remedies are provided; the 
strong-minded sister grows into a real heroine 
— a woman who, not being above small occa- 
sions, is equal to the greatest ;’” the other sister 
sinks into a heroine of sighs, tears, ‘melancholy, 
and helpléésnéss. She is so inuth in the way, 
that We are glid to yet her otit of it. The author 
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of ‘Five Years of Youth’ has almost entirely 
avoided the error which Miss Austin (unrivalled, 
in general, for perfect truth of colouring) has 
fallen into in her ‘Sense and Sensibility’—that 
of writing as though the two could not be united 
im one and the same character; in so meting out 
the qualities, that one heroine is too impetuous to 
be respected, and the other too sober to be liked : 
—the highest style of character can only be ob- 
tained by a balance of imagination and reason ; 
a harmony subsisting between the affections and 
the understanding; an application of mental 
energy to practical purposes. The finest spe- 
cimens of human nature we have ever known in 
real life, have been those whom sorrow, study, 
and religious principle have rescued from the 
over-domination of imaginative feeling ;—those 
whose minds have worked themselvesclear,—not 
such as possessed no tumultuary elements where- 
from to emerge. But the sensibility of a weak 
intellect, and the sensibility of a strong one, are 
two very different things. We cannot give a 

extract from a little book; but we subjoin 
a proof that the author of ‘ Five Years of Youth’ 
is aware that imagination and sobriety may sub- 
sist together. The parties are on shipboard :— 

“Tn a very short time, Anna’s imagination, 
which had received a new direction from the new 
scene in which she was placed, returned to its 
accustomed trains of images, and she saw little 
and heard nothing of what passed near her; 
while Mary, who (whatever Anna might think) 
possessed the same faculty in much greater 
strength and perfection, learned and experienced 
something new every hour. There was not a 
passing cloud in the sky, or a purple shadow on 
the waters, not a drifting weed or a sprinkling of 
foam which escaped her glance, or failed to 
awaken some thought or feeling. She was the 
first to mark the rising star, and to understand 
the intimation that some far-distant beacon 
might be discerned. Yet she never forgot the 

leasure of others while experiencing her own, 

Yhen Anna raised her head, and saw how her 
sister pointed out to Susan such objects as she 
could understand, she owned it was very well for 

r Susan that somebody tried to amuse. her, 
but wondered how it was possible under such a 
moon, amidst such a scene, to let down the tone 
of feeling so far as to talk with aservant. The 
cabin was surely the place to talk to Susan. She 
forgot how 

‘ the sun is fixed, 

And the infinite magnificence of heaven 

Within the reach of every human eye; _ 

The sleepless Ocean murmurs for all ears.’ 

“ Mary remembered this, and was not so pre- 
sumptuous as to pretend to an aristocracy of 
mind in scenes where the Creator ordained that 
there should be none. Their father knew their 
different feelings by their different conduct. 
‘ My dear Anna,’ said he, ‘if you want to enjoy 
your aristocracy, go down to the cabin. That 
is the only place where there is room for it.’ 
Anna took him at his word; not because she 
assented to what he said, but because, having 
been once disturbed, she thought she could re- 
sume her reverie best in her berth.” 179-80. 
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American Annals of Education. Conducted by 
W.C. Woodbridge. 3rd series. Nos. I. Il. IL. 
and IV. Boston, U.S. 1831. Carter & Co. 


Tuts periodical has been some time in course of 
publication, but is not, we regret to learn, so well 
supported, as it deserves to be. We trust our 
own Journal of Education will have better suc- 
cess, for it promises to be eminently useful. 
To us of the old world, these American Annals 
are interesting, for the information that may be 
gathered from them of the progressive diffusion 
of education, From the annual report’ of the 
Superintendent of Common Schools in the state 
of New York, commented onin the third number, 
we have gathered some curious particulars, and 





most honourable proof of the wisdom of the 
government, and the zeal of the people in the 
good cause of universal education. 

There are, it appears, 9062 school districts in 
the State of New York, of which 8630 have com- 
plied with a late law—by having schools kept by 
an inspected teacher, that is, one whose qualifi- 
cations have been certified by inspectors. In 
these schvols 499,424 scholars have been taught, 
none for a less period than six months in the 
year, while the average of instruction has been 
eight. Excluding the cities of New York and 
Albany, the excess of the children, between five 
and sixteen years of age, throughout the whole 
state, over the number of those of the same age 
who have actually been taught, is on/y 1083. 
The increase of the number of schools has been 
5999 in fifteen years, and of scholars, 359,318. 
In one year the public money received by the 
commissioners, and apportioned to the districts, 
which have complied with the laws, amounted to 
238,651 dollars ; of this sum, 100,000 were paid 
from the state treasury—1 24,566 were raised by 
tax upon the several towns—and 14,095 were 
derived from local funds possessed by certain 
towns. In addition to this public money, there 
have been raised by voluntary contributions for 
teacher’s wages, 346,807 dollars. This, with the 
interest on the value of the school-houses, and 
the expense of books and of fuel, makes a total 
sum of 1,061,699 dollars expended upon 499,424 
scholars in the course of one year. From this 
it will be seen, that where the state pays one 
dollar for teacher’s wages, the inhabitants of the 
town, by a tax on his own property, pays one 
dollar twenty-five cents, and by voluntary con- 
tributions in his district, three dollars forty-six 
cents, for the same object. “ What a com- 
ment,” says the American editor, “ on the prin- 
ciple of producing individual efiort by a small 
amount of public aid, and of exciting a general 
interest in common schools, by making all con- 
tribute to their support, instead of paralyzing 
both by gratuitous instruction.” 

From a table attached we extract the follow- 
ing. It appears that in 

NewYork ichildisatschoolforevery 3.9 inhabitants 

Wurtemberg . . : sf 6 


Prussia 7 
Bavaria : ° : ? r 
Scotland e ° . ° - Io 
Austria ° ° 7 ° - 3 
England ° . ° ° - 1.3 
France e ° ° . » 6 
Treland ° ° é ° - 8 
Portugal . . . . - 88 
Russia ° ° . . - 367 





Essays and Orations read and delivered at the 
Royal College of Physicians ; to which is added 
an Account of the opening of the Tomb of King 
Charles the First. By Sir Henry Halford. 
London, 1831, Murray. 

Tuese Essays and Orations were certainly well 

worth collecting into a modest volume, although 

the profession are pretty generally familiar with 
them. The last, on ‘The influence of Diseases 
of the Body on the Mind,’ was reported fully in 
this paper at the time it was delivered at the 

College.t Sir Henry’s style, both English and 

Latin, is remarkably pure and elegant. The ac- 

count of the opening of the coffin of Charles the 

First is highly interesting; but as it was pub- 

lished at the time, and very generally read, we 

do not think it advisable to extract from it. 


Tales of a Physician. Second Series. By W. 
H. Harrison. London, 1831. Jennings & 
Chaplin. 

Tue first series was received with very general 

commendation, and the second is not inferior to 

it. Mr. Harrison’s tales have the merit of not 
being over-wrought: there is no unnatural ex- 
citement in them; his style is easy and un- 


+ See Atbeenum, No. 175, Feb. 5. 








affected, and there is. religious tone throughout 
that, perhaps, more than any other thing, has 
tended to give them currency and popularity— 
though, in our judgment, the moral intention 
is too obviously apparent. 








Roscor’s Novewist’s LipRARY. 


Robinson Crusoe. .2 vols. Vol. If. London, 

1831. Cochrane & Pickersgill. 
Ir is enough for us to announce the publication 
of the second volume of this beautiful series. 
We may, however, express our gratification that 
George Cruikshank will, hereafter, illustrate 
the work, for the present etchings are but in- 
different. 


Geraldine of Desmond ; or, Ireland in the Days of 
Elizabeth, 2nd edition. 3 vols. Colburn & 
Bentley. 

To this new edition of Miss Crumpe’s interest- 

ing romance, already well known, and as gene- 

rally admired, an air of historical authenticity is 
given, by the addition of several lithographic 
fac-similes taken from genuine documents pre- 


| served in our national repositories—the auto- 


graphs of many eminent personages noticed in 
the work. It would be difficult to determine 
whether some of the English or Irish worthies 
wrote the worst hands—we find Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh signing himself W. Rauley. 


History and Topography of the United States wf 
North America. Edited by J. H. Hinton, A.M. 
Illustrated. Parts XIII., XIV.,XV. London, 
1831. Hinton. 

Tuts work increases in interest with every suc- 

ceeding number, and the last is really an extra- 

ordinary one; for three shillings we have an 
excellent double-quarto map of the state of New 

York, a plan of the city, a very excellent view 

of the Palisade Rocks on the Hudson River, 

and fac-similes of the signatures to the Declara« 
tion of Independence, with two and twenty quarte 
pages of description. 


Familiar German Exercises. By A. Bernays. 
London, 1831. Treuttel & Co. 


We have more than ence spoken with commen- 
dation of the works of Mr. Bernays—simplicity 
is the great merit of all elementary books, 

he seems conscious of it. These exercises are 
adapted to the Compendious German Grammar, 
and whenever the Key shall be published, which 
we think essentially necessary, the series will 
be complete :—by translation, the student tries 
his strength, but he should have a key for im- 
mediate reference, that he may test it. These 
exercises are so arranged as to lead him pro- 
gressively through the grammar, and he thus 
becomes practically conversant with its rules ;— 
a much better way than by merely committing 
them to memory. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SONNET. 
Now, churlish Winter hath evanished by, 
Wetune the harp to visions fair, and bright,—+ 
To songs of hope, of pleasure, of delight ; 
Stringing our full chords into harmony— 
Bringing an antidote for every sigh! 
Communing now with Love and Poesy. 
Beshrew the heart that cannot cast away 
Its ’plaining ;—when all Nature else is gay— 
Hills, valleys, streams, yea, all alike inspire 
The sound of mirth, and innocent desire.— 
Nature is wooing us—who then so oy 
To turn from her, and their pure bliss destroy? 
Look at the Heavens—the Earth;—see what 
they bring— 
The fond enamoured smiles—the merry smiles of 
Spring! 
May Ist,.1831.. L. 
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TO —. 
St. Dunstan’s Giants now have left the City, 
They’ ve been turned out, like Ward—the more’s 
the pity! 
For though, in form and face, 
They were indeed a brace 
Of precious ugly-looking cubs, 
Yet all the world can tell 
How wonderfully well 
They managed their respective clubs : 
I wish to God they were on our committee ! 


Atheneum, 
Thursday Evening. 





JOHN JACKSON, R.A. 


We had marked out this distinguished 
painter for No. VI. of our ‘Characters of 
eminent Living Artists,’ but death has robbed 
us of that honour, and deprived the Royal 
Academy of one of its ablest members, and 
the world of a most worthy man. These are 
not words of course—we speak advisedly : 
we know the artist, and we wed his works ; 
we have been by his side in public and in 
private these many years—sixteen at least-— 
and have observed his slow and sure rise to 
distinction, and considered well the peculiar 
talents which he possessed. His honours sat 
gracefully on him, and he used his powers 
with greater readiness and less show than 
any artist of our acquaintance. He was mild 
and pious—firm of mind and upright in pur- 
= he painted nothing the worse because 

e read the Scripture, and kept its command- 
ments; nor did his friends like him the less 
because he refused to work on the Sabbath, 
and abstained from mingling in the bitter 
bickerings of his brethren in art. He was, 

erhaps, with the exception of Jones and 

hillips, one of the most mild and gentle- 
manly spirits in the Academy: this was not 
the ao of education, but of nature. Jack- 
son was born so, and it cost him no effort to 
practise it. As far as genius and worth are 
concerned, we could have spared others from 
the muster-roll of art with less sorrow. He 
was comparatively a young man—some 
forty-six years old or so; and was still ad- 
vancing in his art. He lost his life in a way 
that may be a warning to relate. He was 
travelling into the north of England, and 
having been, by the mistake of one of the 
coach-office clerks, compelled to leave hi- 
inside seat for one on the outside, was ex- 
posed, without suitable covering, to a long 
storm of wind and rain: a fatal illness was 
the consequence; he was young, and his 
constitution supported him long ; but all me- 
dical aid was unavailing, and he expired at 
half-past eight on Wednesday morning last, 
in the presence of his wife and daughters. 

Jackson has been known to the public 
as a painter these seven and twenty years. 
His Fret, known work was the portrait of a 
boy, exhibited at Somerset House in 1804 ; 
and his last exhibited picture was the por- 
portrait of his intimate friend, Chantrey, the 
sculptor, which he painted last year for Sir 
Robert Peel. Perhaps the best of all his 
portraits were those of Mrs. Agar Ellis and 
of John Flaxman: the former is full of mo- 
desty and loveliness—and the latter of vigour 
and simplicity. He was a regular contributor 
to the exhibition of the Royal Academy, and, 
at a guess, cannot have sent to their rooms 
less than a hundred and fifty paintings. The 
hold which Lawrence had on the court, and 
through that on the nobility, was injurious 





to Jackson. He painted comparatively few 
of the princely and the far-descended. The 
Mulgrave family were early patrons; Lord 
Granville, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
Grosvenor, the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of Wellington, befriended him, and sat to 
him. Moreover, he painted the heads of 
many of his most eminent brethren in art; 
amongst others, that of Antonio Canova, the 
great sculptor. This was done at Rome, and 
for Chantrey, the mutual friend of both. 

As a portrait-painter, the merits of Jack- 
son are of a high order.. Though he gave 
out that he only copied nature as she ap- 
peared to him, those who look at his heads 
will see that he did much more; that he 
looked upon her with the eye of genius, dis- 
covering her true mental character, and also 
with the eye of art, which perceived what to 
advance into light and what to throw into 
shade. He occupies a place between the 
fine, elegant detail of Lawrence, and the vi- 
gorous generalities of Raeburn : or, as others 
word it, though perhaps less truly, he is a 
disciple of the school of Reynolds, and one 
of the cleverest of its followers. It is true 
that, in many of his portraits he seeks less 
to paint thought, than give a distinct and 
accurate image of the outward man: he is 
vigorous, as far as flesh and blood give vigour, 
and manly, as far as health and strength go. 
He seems to neglect, sometimes to inspire his 
canvas with talent or mind; but this was a 
matter of taste—perhaps of conscience—rather 
than a lack of ability. He conceived that such 
licence was not allowable, and that he went 
far enough when he gave to ordinary heads 
the colours of heaven without conferring 
mind. He did not wish to give what nature 
had withheld; and considered that, by be- 
stowing fine brains as well as fine shape, he 
was substituting fiction for truth. Many of 
his portraits, however, are of men of genius; 
and it cannot be denied that his pencil was 
not slow in rendering to talent due honour. 
Where thought and intelligence were re- 
quired he readily supplied them: he rose and 
fell with his subject, and may be considered 
as one of the most honest of all the children 
of flattery. He had an uncommon readiness 
and skill of hand—a rapid felicity of finish, 
which enabled him to dash off at a few 
sittings, whatever he undertook : his colour- 
ing was deep, clear, and splendid; and in 
this he more resembled Reynolds than any 
artist since his day. 





EDUCATION IN SPAIN.—LETTER III.+ 
UNIVERSITIES. 
Madrid. 

Dear S1r,—This must be considered as a 
continuation, merely, of my former letters, and 
therefore I shall resume the subject without 
further preface. 

The degree of Doctor has always been valued 
in Spain according to the University to which 
the doctor belonged. It may, indeed, be said, 
that up to 1823 they were valued according 
to their cost price; though I must add, that 
in every case, the dearer the degree the more 
severe was the examination by which it was 
obtained, and the examiners had not the least 
interest in approving or rejecting the appli- 
cant, as payment was made beforehand, and 
if the party was rejected the money was lost. 
This occurred often within my own knowledge 
at Salamanca; the degrees of that University 


+ For First Letter, see Athenzum, No. 180; for 
Second, No. 185. : 








were considered proportionably honourable, and 
conferred some extraordinary, and even ridicu- 
lous privileges: but the cost at Salamanca was 
excessive—from two to three hundred pounds,— 
equivalent to three times that sum in England. 
At Valladolid and Alcala the degree of doctor 
was not so expensive; and it was still less at 
Valencia, Granada, and Oviedo, and some Uni- 
versities, as Orihuela, Osma, Ojiate, and Osuna, 
where the degree cost as little, both of money 
and labour, as your own far-famed Aberdeen 
diplomas. At present the cost is the same in 
all (about fifty or sixty pounds); but there are 
now few who are ambitious of the honour, the 
only advantage to be derived from which is a 
professorship, and certain stalls in the cathe- 
drals. A physician can practise without taking 
the degree of doctor at all. 

The affairs of the University are determined 
in a meeting called Claustro, to which all doctors 
have a right of admission, but the assembly is 
generally made up of prof s- As gst 
the resident doctors there are always a great 
many friars, the monkish influence is all-pow- 
erful in these bodies. This is one of the reasons 
why, except at Salamanca and one or two other 
Universities, you cannot find either instruments 
or laboratories, though essential in teaching 
physics, chemistry, &c.; but the purchase of 
such things is a matter of internal regulation, 
determined by the Claustro, and the friars al- 
ways oppose such employment of the funds of 
the University. Why, I hardly pretend to know, 
but it is the fact, that the friars are the sworn 
enemies to all experimental studies; and it is 
ridiculous enough to see them teaching what 
they call “general physics,” that is, physics 
that may be taught by reasoning, and without 
experiment. Up to 1824 the monkish influence 
was not very strong at Salamanca, where the 
friars were divided into two parties, the Ultra- 
montan or Dominican, and the Jansenistic or 
Augustinian, but at present no one dares to ac- 
knowledge himself a Jansenist, although there 
are more priests and friars of that party than 
ever. 

In the Spanish Universities the students are 
not obliged to enter themselves at a college; and 
indeed, excepting at Salamanca, it would be 
impossible that they should do so, as there are 
elsewhere very few colleges connected with the 
Universities. At Salamanca there were twenty- 
five before the Peninsular War, but many of those 
magnificent buildings were destroyed during that 
war. There were also, before 1780, six colleges 
called mayores, or of the first class; and their 
members, who always belonged to the nobility, 
had acquired, by prescription, almost a right to 
fill all the best offices in the kingdom. The 
general complaints against this system of ne- 
potism, induced Charles III. to suppress them 
altogether ; but Ferdinand, wishing, in 1814, to 
restore all things, however absurd, re-established 
them. Of course the revolution of 1820 gave 
them what was long thought a final blow, but in 
June last they were established again ; a measure 
very far from being popular with the students 
generally, and perhaps still less with intelligent 
men of any party, who foretold from it the re- 
turn of the Inquisition, which I do not doubt 
would have been re-established had not the 
French revolution happened. 

There are several convents in Spain which 
enjoy the rank of Universities, and where phi- 
losophy and divinity are taught: their number 
had been very much reduced even before the 
Constitutional government, when they were 
abolished altogether. At present they are again 
in full activity, having been re-established in 
1824. I need hardly say that the instruction 
given in them is miserably bad, and the students 
very limited in number—confined, indeed, to 
those who live in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and who are intended for the pri 
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One college at Madrid, conducted by Jesuits, 
deserves a particular mention. The Jesuits, 
before their expulsion in 1769, had acquired a 
great reputation as teachers; and it is but just 
to acknowledge that they did some service by 
their editions of the classics, the publication of 
which they superintended—but the good could 
in no way counterbalance the evil. At last they 
were banished, to the great grief of all the lovers 
of old abuses: but in 1814, when Ferdinand did 
all he could to bring Spain back to the state in 
which she was in the 17th century, they were 
recalled, and took possession of their old quar- 
ters, which Charles III. had converted into a 
college and achapter of canons. The professors 
here were justly celebrated, and the Canons 
were considered the most learned body of priests 
in the kingdom. But they were, as a body, 
the stronghold of Jansenism ; this was a crime 
the Apostolicals could not forgive—the chapter 
was suppressed, altogether, and the professors 
of the college, all men of distinguished learn- 
ing, were deprived of their places, which were 
immediately after filled by ignorant Jesuits. 
In 1820 the Cortes declared that the re-esta- 
blishment of the Jesuits had been contrary to 
law, and they founded in their college a central 
University, which was suppressed in 1824, to 
give way again to the sons of St. Ignacio. I will 
not attempt to describe the present establish- 
ment, for it surpasses all my powers of descrip- 
tion: it is a model of everything slavish, hypo- 
critical and absurd. Yet, in spite of the exer- 
tions of these body soldiers of the Pope, as the 
Spaniards call the Jesuits, the young men edu- 
cated by them are as great reformers as those 
educated at the Universities. The only thing in 
which they can be distinguished from others, is 
their greater hypocrisy—a vice unfortunately 
prevalent in Spain, where frankness and inge- 
nuousness are rather hazardous virtues. 

In almost all the episcopal towns there are 
colleges under the immediate inspection of the 
bishops, for the education of young men for the 
priesthood. The education given in these is 
more or less liberal, according to the learning 
of the bishop: unfcrtunately, learning is not the 
qualification required by the government for 
that high ministry. The College of St. Fulgencio 
of Murcia, of this class, was one of the best in 
Spain, and perhaps in Europe; but now there 
is not a pin’s choice between them all. 

Medicine is taught in six of the Universities; 
and there are several Colleges of Surgery and 
Pharmacy. In 1806 there remained only two 
medical schools in the kingdom, Salamanca and 
Valencia: a diminution not to be regretted, for 
only in those Universities was there any requisites 
for instruction. Since 1824, when nearly all 
the medical professors were deprived of their 
professorships, being considered as liberals, 
medical instruction has been so bad, that at 
present the Colleges of Surgery are justly con- 
sidered as much superior. 

At Madrid there are several Professors paid 
by the government to teach Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Agriculture. 
In general, these Professors are learned men, 
and there is everything required for instruc- 
tion;—the Museum of Natural History contains 
one of the most magnificent collections in Eu- 
rope; and the Botanical Garden, though far 
from being in such fine order as under Lagasca, 
is even now worthy of observation. 

The Chambers of Commerce established long 
since, in the sea-port towns, lecturers on the 
different branches of Natural Philosophy ; and 
some of them, especially that of Barcelona, 
where Political Economy is also taught, are at- 
tended by many students. 

There is at San Fernando, near Cadiz, an As- 
tronomical Observatory and a School of Astro- 
nomy, the Professors of which publish every 
year a nautical almanac ;~connected with this 





there is another Observatory at Madrid, con- 
ducted by naval officers, where all things relating 
to astronomical observations, or to the geography 
of Spain, is collected and prepared for pub- 
lication. 

In my next I shall speak of the Public In- 


stitutions. M. O. 





THE REV. HOLLWELL CARR’S PICTURES. 
We have the pleasure to inform all lovers of the 
arts, that the doubts respecting the final destina- 
tion of this choice collection is now at an end, 
for they are safely lodged in the private rooms 
belonging to what is called the “ National Gal- 
lery,” and will be shortly hung up, if room in- 
deed can be found in the present miserable 
apartments. We have been favoured by a pri- 
vate inspection, and, though our eyes were 
often gladdened by looking upon them on 
former occasions, we thought many looked 
more beautiful than ever. The more distin- 
guished pictures are, Leonardo da Vinci's cele- 
brated one of ‘ Christ expounding the law to 
the Doctors,’ which, when it ornamented the Al- 
dobrandini Collection, at Rome, was thought one 
of the choicest gems of the eternal city. It was 
brought to this country by Lord Northwick, who, 
after it had been many years in his possession, 
sold it to Mr. Carr for three thousand guineas. 
Less valuable, but little less lovely, is Garofolo’s 
‘ Vision of St. Augustine,’ without a doubt the 
finest of his works in England. There is a fine 
‘St. Jerome,’ by Domenichino, and a still more 
beautiful specimen of his hand, the ‘St. George’ in 
arich landscape ; two very fine heads of females, 
by Sebastian del Piombo and Bronzino, the ex- 
quisite little‘ Dead Christ with attendant Angels,’ 
of Guercino, perfectly matchless, the lovely 


‘Madonna del Gatto’, of Barroccio, ‘A Holy | 


Family,’ by Andrea del Sarto, of very high qua- 
lity, three Niccolo Poussins of delicious beauty, 
a very curious Pierino del Vaga, a Claude of 
great value, and some fifteen others (with the 
exception of two or three rather doubtful ones), 
of considerable value. Altogether, it is a most 
important addition to the collection. Surely it 
is the duty of an enlightened and liberal admi- 
nistration, when they see, asin the cases of Mr. 
Carr and Sir G. Beaumont, individuals so nobly 
bequeathing collections of such great value to 
the nation, to provide a fitting place for their 
reception: the present is a disgrace to the 
country; and, whenever we mention it to a 
stranger or foreigner, brings a blush of shame 
into our cheeks, that it should be called the 
“ National Gallery of England.” Something 
must be done forthwith to remedy this. We are 
great friends to economy, but money directly 
expended in labour by a government is not 
all loss; and those who recoilect the rush from 


other nations to Paris to see the Louvre in its | 


splendour, must know, that a fine National Gal- 
lery may bring wealth into a country, and, indi- 
rectly, perhaps more than repay the mere out- 
lay in building a suitable gallery for works so 
nobly bequeathed to the nation. We were, on 
this occasion, likewise shown the beautiful Nic- 
colo Poussin left by the late Mr. Cholmondeley, 
one of the most poetic and elegant compositions 
of the painter, and a fine addition to the rich 
collection of this, the greatest master of the 
French School, which now adorns the Gallery. 





MR. MOORCROFT’S JOURNEY IN THIBET, 
AND TOWARDS BOKHARA.+ 


Mr. Moorcrort’s journey to the Lake of | 


Mansarowar, published in the twelfth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, has already rendered him 
well known among geographers. His present 
journey was undertaken in the year 1819. He 
reached Leh, the capital of Ladakh, in the month 





+ This is an abstract of the paper referred to in our 
last report of the Geographical Society. 


of September 1820, where his progress was 
checked by the jealousy of the Chinese authori- 
ties. After remaining at Leh till the autumn 
of 1822, he proceeded towards Kashmeer, and 
reached the capital of that country in November 
following. At Kashmeer he met with more dif- 
ficulties which detained him. A short account 
of his death appears in the correspondence of 
the Calcutta government for 1827, wherein it is 
stated to have occurred at a place called Anghoh 
(probably Ankvi) in Tartary, in the month of 
March 1825. Mr. Moorcroft’s papers not having 
been received since his death, the present com- 
munication has been drawn up from his letters 
and correspondence in the India House, with 
great care, by Lieut. C. Brand, R.N., author 
of ‘A Journey across the Continent of South 
America.’ 

The journey to Leh is described as being at- 
tended with many difficulties, arising from the 
nature of the roads. The names of many places 
are mentioned which were before unknown; but 
as Mr. Moorcroft had no means of ascertaining 
their longitudes, the situation of them will re- 
main in doubt. An exaggerated idea of the num- 
ber of Mr. Moorcroft’s party was the means of 
producing much inconvenience on their approach 
to Ladakh. The Rajah endeavoured to stop their 
progress, and it was with much difficulty that 
Mr. Moorcroft obtained permission to enter the 
city when the season for returning was passed, 
and the thermometer in his tent stood at 8° below 
| the freezing point. It is remarkable that the 
cold was more intense, and the snow extended 
lower down the southern than the northern face 
of the Himaleh Mountains, where Mr. Moorcroft 
passed them. This is an anomaly which is at- 
tributed partly to the greater dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the radiation of the sun’s rays. 
On the north side of these mountains barley 
is ripened at an elevation of thirteen to fif- 
teen thousand feet; fruit-trees bear at fourteen 
thousand feet ; and cattle are pastured at seven- 
teen thousand feet : while on the southern side 
no villages are tenanted throughout the year 
above nine thousand five hundred ; and the high- 
est cultivation does not exceed ten thousand, at 
which the crops are thin and scanty. Respecting 
the Himaleh Mountains generally, Mr. Moor- 
croft observes that, to determine their form, ar- 
rangement, and direction, is attended with great 
difficulty ; and although one chain of this vast 
barrier between China and India must maintain 
a superiority in elevation above the rest, the tra- 
veller would seldom find a situation from which 
he could contemplate any considerable extent of 
this range. 

The city of Leh is considered by Mr. Moor- 
croft to be in latitude 34° 9’ 20” N., and in about 
78° 20’E. The province is about equal in ex- 
tent to half of England, containing 30,000 houses, 
and nearly 180,000 inhabitants. Scarcely a fifth 
part of the soil is under cultivation, the produce 
being grain and fruits. Tea is extensively con- 
sumed, being seasoned with salt and butter, but 
is not grown in the country. It is imported in 
great perfection from the neighbouring Chinese 
states. A favourite speculation with Mr. Moor- 
croft was to obtain for the East India Company 
the sovereignty of this country, to produce a 
competition with the trade of Canton in this 
article, and strengthen our Indian possessions 
against Russian invasion. In no other view would 
the possession of Ladakh be serviceable. The 
inhabitants of Leh are spoken of by Mr. Moor- 
croft as frank and hospitable, when they have 
not been contaminated by their dissolute neigh- 
bours, the Kashmeers. ‘their religion is a mix- 
| ture of idol-worship blended with some of the 
| forms and precepts of Christianity. Their reli- 
| gious books are voluminous, and extensively 
| distributed amongst the people. Mr. Moorcroft 
| 





speaks in high terms of their neatness and print- 
ing ; and, with respect to the literature of the 
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country in general, Major Archer, when in In- 
dia, met the native tutor of a Hungarian gentle- 
man now residing in Thibet, and travelling at 
the expense of some of the Hungarian nobility, 
for the purpose of discovering some ancient 
traces of their nation in central Asia, who stated 
that the art of lithography had been known as 
long as a century among the Thibetians, and 
that even their range of general science was not 
inconsiderable. 

In speaking of the jealousy of the Chinese of 
the extensive and numerous tribes of Kalmuks, 
Mr. Moorcroft thus relates the measures adopted 
by the former to prevent them from obtaining 
an ascendancy. ‘The breeding of cattle forms 
the principal occupation of these people, such 
as camels, horses, cows, sheep, and goats, and 
for every hundred head of each they pay one to 
the Emperor as tribute. The Kalmuks bring 
annually from ten to twenty thousand three-year 
old geldings to Ecla for sale. These are generally 
from thirteen and a half to fifteen hands high, 
and are sold in droves at about twelve for a 
yamboo or ingot of silver, which, at the currency 
of 180 rupees, gives an average of eighty rupees a 
horse. These horses are taken to Aksor, Yarkund, 
Kashgar, Khoten, and even to Bokhara, and again 
sold; they are principally used for carrying mer- 
chandize. The warlike character and great num- 
ber of the wandering Kalmuks, who are scattered 
over a large portion of Russia, Siberia, and 
China, induce the Chinese government to take 
measures for preventing their obtaining that po- 
litical power which their military spirit would 
command. One expedient is that of dividing 
them into small portions throughout the country 
whenever they may have become formidably nu- 
merous in any particular part; another consists 
in destroying the chief of each tumily or horde. 
When the son of a chief attains that age at which 
his mother transfers him from her care to that 
of his father—from ten to fifteen years—the latter 
is destroyed by poison being administered to him 
in tea. His son then succeeding to his rank and 
station, is thus deprived of the father’s experi- 
ence, and is thrown on his own resources and 
energies. By this horrid system, the Chinese 
believe that they prevent the accumulation of 
wisdom or experience in any Kalmuk chief, and 
thereby prevent their obtaining any political 
ascendancy. 

The goats which bear the shawl-wool are 
equally as numerous as sheep, and their fleeces 
are equal to those of Ruddokh. Wild animals 
of various kinds are abundant. The camels have 
two lumps, and are generally brown, but some- 
times white. They are large, and so. swift, that 
men on horses of the country can seldom over- 
take them if they get a little advantage in start- 
ing. They are pursued by hunters as game; 
their flesh is said to be particularly well flavoured, 
and much relished by the natives: cloth is made 
from their wool. The goorkhur, or wild ass, is 
common, as well as many varieties of deer, 
amongst which is the musk-deer. From a de- 
scription of the stripes on the skin of the tiger, 
it would appear that the royal tiger roams on the 
mountains of Khoten. Leopards and wolves are 
numerous. Bears are of a yellowish colour, and 
not very large; there are none black. Foxes and 
smaller quadrupeds are found in abundance. 

Mr. Moorcroft gives also an interesting ac- 
count of the floating gardens at Kashmeer, which 
is not unworthy the attention of our horticul- 
turists. This city is surrounded by a great num- 
ber of small lakes, which communicate with each 
other by canals, and also with the river Vedusta. 
The sudden fall of rain, ora succession of warm 
weather melting the snows on the neighbouring 
mountains, causes so considerable a rise of water 
in the lakes, that much ground becomes inun- 
dated. The gardens are formed of the roots of 
the aquatic plants, such as water-lilies, conferva 
sedges, , being cut about two feet beneath 





the surface of the water, and the plants being thus 
released from the ground, retain their former 
position with respect to each other. When thus 
detached from the soil, they are pressed into 
rather closer contact, and formed into beds of 
about two yards in breadth, and of indefinite 
length. The heads of the plants are then cut 
off, and laid upon the surface of the bed, which 
is now covered with a thin coating of mud. This 
gradually sinks among the roots, and tends to 
form a compact mass. ‘The bed floats, but is 
kept in its place by a stake driven through it at 
each end, which admits of its rising or falling 
according to that of the water. Small conical 
mounds of the roots of conferva and other plants 
from the lake, mixed with mud, two feet in dia- 
meter at their base, and of the same height, are 
then made on the platform. A small hollow is 
preserved in these mounds, in which mud is also 
placed, and sometimes wood-ashes. ‘The farmer 
has prepared his cucumber and melon plants, 
which have been raised under mats, and when 
they have four leaves, he places three of these 
plants in the hollow of every mound, a double 
row of which skirts the edges of the beds at the 
distance of two feet apart from each other. No 
further care is necessary, the moisture imbibed 
by capillary attraction from the roots being suf- 
ficient for the nourishment of the plants. The 
beds are visited for the fruit in small boats, but 
are so strong in some places that they will bear 
the weight ofa man. Mr. Moorcroft says, that 
in a tract of fifty acres of these floating gardens 
of cucumbers, melons, &c., he did not see above 
half a dozen unhealthy plants; nor has he seen 
so large an expanse of plant in Europe. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 2.—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart., V.P., in 
the chair.—A paper was read ‘On Fossil bones 
found in caverns in the Mendip Hills,’ by the 
Rev. David Williams, and some interesting 
specimens were laid on the table. 

William Snow Harris and William Wilkins, 
R.A.,, Esqs., were elected Fellows. 

Among the presents were, ‘The Edinburgh 
Journal of Science,’ presented by Dr. Brewster, 
F.R.S.; ‘The Edinvurgh New Philosophical 
Journal,’ by Professor Jameson, F.R.S.; and 
an engraved ‘ Portrait of Dr. Young,’ engraved 
by Turner, from the painting by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, presented by Mrs. Young. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

May 27.—Mr. Britton delivered a lecture on 
the domestic architecture of the middle ages, 
which he illustrated by a variety of curious 
prints and drawings, tracing the progress of 
the art from the Norman style, still extant in 
some of our ancient buildings, down to the 
period when Roman architecture began to be 
mingled with our national works, and till it 
ultimately supplanted them in the buildings 
destined for domestic use as well as the more 
costly edifices intended for divine worship. 

In the course of the lecture Mr. Britton ad- 
verted to the new buildings of Windsor Castle, 
and exhibited a model of the round tower with 
the square turret recently added. The height 
of this leading object of the building has been 
within the Jast year increased very considerably, 
which improves the general outline when seen 
from a distance, 

Mr. Faraday announced that the next Friday 
Mr. Ritchie would give a lecture on the cause 
of magnetism. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


June 2.—Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer, in 
the chair—The minutes of the last meeting 
were read, and the presents te the Society dur+ 








ing the past fortnight were laid on the table. 
Among these, were five silver medals, which 
have been struck in commemoration of s 
persons and events connected with the Austrian 
Imperial family. The Secretary read a commu- 
nication addressed to him by Mr. A. J. Kempe, 
a Fellow of the Society, about the clandestine 
marriage of Dr. Donne, the poet, and sometime 
Dean of St. Paul’s, with Anne the daughter of 
Sir George Moore, who was so indignant at it, 
that he procured that the unhappy husband (at 
that time a lawyer), the clergyman who married 
him, and the gentleman who gave the lady away, 
should be all imprisoned. The communication, 
which was indeed a short memoir of the Doctor’s 
life, was accompanied by several original letters, 
written by him when in durance to his wife's 
father, and to the Lord Keeper, Sir Thomas 
Egerton, to deprecate the anger of the former; 
but neither these, nor another from Mr. Chris- 
topher Brooke, the third of the culprits, to the 
Lord Keeper, begging to be released, that he 
might attend the York assizes, appeared to be 
of any historical importance. 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

May 30.—The meeting at the College was 
very numerously attended this evening,—the 
President, Sir Henry Halford, Bart., G.C.H., 
in the chair. 

A paper entitled ‘ Observations on a Fever 
prevalent during the spring of the year 1831,’ 
by George Leith Roupell, M.D., was read by 
the Registrar, Dr. Francis Hawkins. The 
author, one of the physicians to that excellent 
institution, the hospital-ship Grampus, off Green- 
wich, has, from the class of inmates of that asy- 
lum, a great proportion of fever cases under 
his notice, and during the course of this spring 
their number, as well as the character of the 
disease, has claimed particular attention. The 
disordered functions of the brain of some of the 
patients were variously and expressively de- 
scribed. ‘The most iutimate acquaintances were 
not recognized—memory in some (though with- 
out loss of consciousness) was so completely 
gone, that no history of the complaint could be 
obtained. Many doubted their identity; one 
thought a school surrounded him, and drew back 
his curtains to admire the sight; one supposed 
he had “ died,” and when questioned as to his 
reason, asked, “if he lived, why he did not feel.” 

A paper ‘on the Treatment of Gout,’ was 
afterwards read by the learned President. No 
malady, he said, to which he was called upon 
to administer, did he prescribe for with so much 
confidence as—that formerly “ opprobium medi- 
corum,”’—the gout. Sir Henry places his chief 
dependence on the use of the colchicum,—a 
remedy, however, he observed, by no means 
new; for it was recommended by Alexander 
Trallianus, in the sixth century, as a cure for 
that disease, not under the name indeed of eol- 
chicum, but of hermodactyls, which he (Sir 
Henry) considers to be the same vegetable. 
In conclusion, he said, that he had seen the 
best possible effect in a great many instances 
from the use of the waters of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in restoring the healthy tone of the knees and 
ancles, when enfeebled or stiffened by repeated 
fits of the gout, 

Specimens of Hermodactyls, which the Pre- 
sident had procured from the market at Con- 
stantinople, as well as the root of the Colchicum, 
were upon the table, for the inspection of the 
meeting; Sir Gilbert Blane, on the authority of 
Sir Joseph Banks, states them to be the same 
plant; “ but our estimable colleague Dr. James 
A, Wilson,” said Sir Henry Halford, “is of 
opinion that there is a difference between them.” 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A Council was held on Tuesday last, in 
Grafton-street, at which was present that dis- 
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tinguished personage, lately arrived from India, 
Ram Mohun Roy, said to be the only Bramin who 
has ever shaken off his national and religious 
prejudices, and visited foreign countries. ‘This 
accomplished Asiatic conversed in English not 
only with much ease, but, occasionally, with con- 
siderable eloquence. In person he is tall, and of 
acommanding figure, his complexion very dark, 
his hair black, his eyes uncommonly fine and 
expressive. Having suffered from a fall on 
board ship, ne required assistance on entering 
his carriage or descending from it. The man- 
ners of this learned Bramin, who travels for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and has published 
some very interesting works, are most courteous 
and pleasing, and he declared himself highly 
gratified with the attentions paid tu him by the 
ntlemen who formed the meeting. —The Right 
fron. Mr. Wynn, president, Sir William Ouse- 
ley, Sir Alexander Johnston, Col. Baillie, Col. 
Tod, Messrs. Wilkins, Haughton, Baber, &c. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tue monthly meeting of this flourishing 
Society was held on the 2nd instant,—Joseph 
Sabine, Esq., in the chair. ‘The minutes of the 
last monthly meeting were read and confirmed, 
The report from the council announced a balance 
of 1697/. 10s. 4d. The number of visitors to 
the museum during the month of May was 
1313, and to the gardens 35,807 ; the amount of 
admission money taken at the gardens during 
the same period was 1469/. 8s. Thirty-three 
new members were elected, among whom were 
the Lords Ribblesdale and Somerville, Sir 
William Horne, Major-General Sir Loftus Ot- 
way, and Sir Colquhoun Grant. Certificates in 
favour of thirty-eight new candidates were read, 
and ordered to be suspended the usual period 
in the meeting-room. Various donations in 
books and zoological subjects were announced, 
and, after some general conversation on points 
of management, the meeting adjourned to 
Thursday July 7th. 

The fine male elephant, lately purchased by 
the Society of Capt. Smith, for 400 guineas, 
improves in health and appearance, and is 
highly attractive. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

May 10.—Thomas Telford, Esq. President, in 
the chair.—The best method of warming and 
ventilating large buildings, being the subject 
chosen for consideration this evening, Mr. Simp- 
son observed, that a variety of plans had been 
adopted at different periods; but now the pre- 
ference was given to that of heating by means 
of warm water. 

Mr. Cottam stated, that the heat distributed 
from warm water circulating in pipes, was found 
to possess great superiority over that which was 
obtained from hot air; particularly in those 
cases where it came in contact with fine plants 
and vegetables in conservatories : it also aflorded 
amore salutary atmosphere for breathing. It 
was ascertained to be more advantageous not to 
allow the water to be brought to the boiling 
point: the heat of the surface of the pipes ranged 
usually between 180° and 190°; never above the 
latter. A boiler of a peculiar form, holding 
about fifteen gallons of water, had been found 
to possess a heating surface equally large or 
larger than another of a different shape, which 
held from sixty toeighty gallons. With respect 
to economy, Mr. Cottam observed, that by heat- 
ing with water a saving of one-third was effected, 
compared with the best-constructed flues; and 
sometimes of one-half over those which were 
bad or imperfect. Both zinc and copper pipes 
had been tried for conducting hot water, but 
neither of them had been found to give out the 
heat so well as those of iron. 

Mr. Simpson remarked, that ventilating a 

building was an operation of much more 





difficulty than heating, and occasionally of 
greater consequence. If hospitals had not a due 
circulation of air, much evil might arise; for 
if the noxious gases, which were continually 
created by the numerous diseased patients, (and 
which were specifically heavier than common 
air,) were not dissipated, they floated about, 
communicating every kind of infectious disorder. 
In some cases he thought a ventilation down- 
wards to be as necessary as from above. 

Some tallow candles manufactured by Mr. 
William Palmer, on a new principle, were ex- 
hibited. Their peculiarity is, that they require 
no snufting, and give nearly double the light of 
a mould candle: they were much approved. 

A medal of P. P. de Riquet, Baron de Bon- 
repos, was received from Mr. Parkes, 

Mr. John Rankin Davidson, A.M., was pro- 
posed as an Associate. 





May 17.—Thomas Telford, Esq. President, 
in the chair.—Some inquiry having been made 
this evening, as to the propriety of heating by 
means of steam, 

Mr. Cottam observed, that hot water was 
much superior in point of economy. Supposing 
a large building to be warmed by means of pipes 
conveying hot water, so long as there remained 
the smallest heat in the boiler, that temperature 
would be equally distributed over the whole 
house. On the other hand, when steam was 
employed, a strong fire must be kept up to ob- 
tain any degree of heat; for as soon as it fell 
low, the steam in the pipes being condensed, 
they became empty, and were then, of course, 
of no service in heating. The distribution of 
heat from steam pipes was also very unequal— 
being warmer or colder according to the near- 
ness to, or distance from, the boiler. On the 
contrary, the temperature of hot water pipes 
close to the boiler was found to be the same as 
at the most distant point. 

Mr. Sibley remarked, that in a gallery 200 feet 
in length, which had been warmed by means of 
hot air flues, the temperature at one end was 
35°, and at the other end next the boiler about 
70°. Hot water having been substituted for 
the steam, the temperature was obtained equal 
throughout the whole distance. He observed 
it was generally admitted, that atmospheric air 
was rendered less fit for breathing after being 
in contact with hot iron pipes; and it was the 
usual practice in some countries to place a basin 
of water over their stoves, or cockles, which, by 
its evaporation, supplied the deficiency of hy- 
drogen in the hot air. 

Mr. Cottam stated, that he had been in the 
habit of sitting in a room heated by means of a 
cockle: after some time he experienced a feel- 
ing of dryness in the throat, accompanied with 
head-ache ; in consequence, he placed a basin of 
water on the cockle, and the sensations vanished 
in half an hour. Nearly the same observation 
was applicable in the case of conservatories 
which were warmed with hot air; for the ex- 
treme dryness which it occasioned had the effect 
of absorbing the moisture or vegetable perspira- 
tion on the leaves, and ultimately proved very 
injurious to the plants. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Cottam nar- 
rated a recent occurrence of an extraordinary 
nature. A large brick building had been con- 
structed at the west end of London, which was 
supported on one side by cast-iron pillars and 
arches. The pillars were cast hollow, with an 
internal diameter of five inches, and external 
diameter seven inches and a half; resting on a 
slab of Yorkshire stone one foot six inches 
square, and six inches in depth; underneath 
this was a foundation of brickwork one foot ten 
inches square, and two feet six inches deep. 
One of the pillars was, by the weight of the 
building, forced through the stone plinth, through 
the whole depth of brickwork, and one foot nine 





inches into the ground, beyond the lowest part 
of the foundation. The stone plinth was broken 
in pieces, and the column plugged up at the 
end by a piece of the stone; but the brick pier 
remained sound outside, with a hole punched 
out clean through the middle ; and the core was 
carried forward by the column in its progress, 
into the ground. 

Messrs. Lawrie and Albano were proposed 
as Associates. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moxpvay, Phrenological Society ...... Eight, p.w- 
Linnean Socicty ........ .. Right, p.m. 
Torspa¥ { Horticultural Society ......One, P.M. 

: | Medico-Hotesical Society .. Eight, p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers tight,r.m. 
Geological Society..... seeee} past 8, Pm, 
Wapuze. { Society Of ATS .eeeeeeeeeee past 7, P.M. 
Royal Society...........+++ past S, p.m. 
Society of Antiquaries ...... Ei 
Royal Institution .......... $ past 8, P.m. 
Astronomical Society ...... bight, p.m. 


Tuvunsp. { 


Faipay, 








ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


TuE discontinuance of the trifling pensions 
conferred on the Associates, to which we called 
public attention some weeks since, has, we are 
glad to see, been thought worthy of notice in 
the Englishman's Magazine, and been taken up 
with right good feeling by The Times. It is 
now in more powerful hands than our own; 
and the uncompromising condemnation of the 
miserable spirit in which such savings are made, 
by The Times, in a leading article, will, we ho 
and believe, induce a reconsideration of the 
subject. It must not, however, be forgotten, 
that the payments to the Associates were made 
out of the privy purse; that his present Ma- 
jesty has many more claims on him than George 
the Fourth, with a much less income: then, 
still, though it may be necessary that the privy 
purse should be relieved of the payment, pay- 
ment itself must not be discontinued. We are 
quite sure that such an addition, even to the 
notorious Pension List itself, would not be ob- 
jected to by the public. It is not the grant of 
a pittance, sufficient only for the miserable 
maintenance of men who have devoted their 
lives to patient study and the poverty of litera- 
ture, that offends—it is the conferring large in- 
comes on undeserving people ;—with this, 
however, we have little to do, and, with best 
wishes for success, we leave the question in abler 
hands than our own. 

Since the above was written, we observe in 
The Times, that Earl Grey has agreed to grant 
to Mr. Coleridge an annuity equal to that with- 
drawn from him, though issuing out of a fund 
that is only temporary. This is gracious and 
considerate, and not the less so from the known 
political differences of the parties :—but we trust 
Earl Grey will not stop here—surely Roscoe, 
Sir W. Ouseley, and others, are deserving of re- 
membrance; and we are confident that the same 
kind feeling will extend to all. 





PINE ARTS 


PANORAMA OF BOMBAY. 


A View of the Island and Harbour of Bombay 
will be opened to the public on Monday. It is 
hardly worth while to do more than announce 
a new Panorama, for the worst and the least in- 
teresting is always delightful. Panoramas are the 
cheapest and the best of all exhibitions. We 
cannot say that this of Bombay has any extra- 
ordinary merit, yet we saw it with great satisfac- 
tion, and shall certainly visit it again. Its cocoa 
palms, and mangos, and plaintain, and our much 
abused friends the buffalos, give it a fine eastern 
character; its land-locked harbour, with the 
islands (Elephanta among them) and moun- 
tains, have great beauty; and, by the introduc- 
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tion of the Belvidere, the residence of Sterne’s 
Eliza, the unfortunate Mrs. Draper, Mr. Burford 
has given it an interest not merely to our toddy- 
drinking, curry-eating, eastern friends, but to 
all his countrymen. The Harbour of Bombay is 
one of the finest in the world. 


THE COSMORAMA, REGENT STREET. 


WE think it well to mention to our sight-lov- 
ing friends, that some of the views have been 
lately changed here, and to our country friends, 
that they cannot spend half an hour more plea- 
santly than by a visit. The interior of the Ca- 
thedral of Cologne, the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
Mount Saint Bernard, and the Grand Chartreuse 
near Grenoble, are the novelties, and the last in 
particular is highly interesting and very beautiful. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Miss Fanny Kemble in the Character of Portia. 
C. T. Taylor, pinx.; T. Woolnoth, sculpt. 
Harding. 

Wuy in the character of Portia we cannot con- 

ceive: it may be in the dress worn by her in 

Portia; but it is a half-length portrait, and a 

sufficiently good one. 


Fancy Ball Dress—No. 5, Poland. Spooner. 
WE have before spoken of the great beauty of 
the costumes published by Mr. Spooner. The 
present number has equal merit with any of the 
preceding ; and greater interest, as representing 
the wives and daughters of the brave men who 
are struggling so gloriously for liberty. 





Illustrations of the Route from London to Naples. 


TueseE are the illustrative plates of the first 
nuinber of the delightful work some time since 
announced in the Atheneum: a work of great 
interest—and, when we say these engravings are 
in the best style of the Findens, after drawings 
by Prout, Stanfield, and Brockedon—we need 
not add, of great beauty. The first of these 
plates, 

Dover, E. Finven, after STANFIELD, isas fresh 
as the sea breeze itself; it does equal eredit to 
both artists; the waves, and the fishing-boat in 
the foreground, and the cliff and castle, and the 
stormy sun-light {they are bathed in, make it 
equal to any book-illustration that we remember 
—even to the Coast Scenery. And we must 
bestow equal praise on 

Abbeville, after the same, by W. FinpEn, a 
picture full of beauties : the lumbering diligence, 
with its escort of merry active young beggars, 
and the hand from the rotonde dropping its few 
sous, is true to the life, and will come home to 
every man’s experience. 

Calais, after PRout— Beauvais, after the same, 
are both engraved by E. FinpEN. Prout has 
hardly done himself justice in the view of Calais : 
it wants power and brilliancy; but we only 
compare Prout to himself. ‘ Beauvais’ is more 
in his accustomed style. 

Place Louis XVI. W.Brocxepon; E. Fin- 
DEN. A sweet and delicate picture, that well 
expresses the artificial beauty of the scene. 

To all who have travelled the route this work 
is intended to illustrate, and who desire to recall 
the pleasantest recollections—and to those who 
have not, but live on in dreams of doing so 
when fortune favours them, “to all, to every 
one,’’ as Scott says, we heartily recommend it. 


Illuminated Ornaments, selected from Missals and 
Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. Parts 1V. 
and V. By Henry Shaw. Pickering. 

WE have more than once spoken of the extreme 

beauty of this work, yet we think some of the 

present designs have hardly been equalled in 
any of the preceding numbers. The first, from 
the Harleian Library, we should adduce in proof; 

and the second, from the Royal Library, is a 





rich piece of blazonry that would gladden the 

heart of Garter King at Arms. The taste in the 

selection, and the beauty of the execution, do 

equal credit to Mr. Shaw. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
No. XIV. Tilt. 


Tuts is one of the very best numbers of this 
interesting work. The ‘Castle of Ashley’ is 
quite a jewel; the ‘Old Bridge of Tweed’ and 
the ‘White Horse Inn’ have great interest; 
and ‘ Whitehall’ has equal interest and beauty, 
and is an admirable engraving. We neglected 
to notice a number or two of this work because 
we thought the Findens were neglecting the 
work itself; but the present number has put us 
into excellent temper with them. 


The English School ; a series of the most approved 
Productions in Painting and Sculpture. Nos. 
XIV.& XV. Tilt. 

Couurns’s ‘Fisherman’s Departure,’ Gains- 

borough’s sweet picture of the ‘Cottage Door,’ 

now in the possession of Lord Grosvenor, Stan- 
field’s ‘ Wreckers off Fort Rouge,’ a fine etching 
from Bird’s ‘Chevy Chase,’ and two or three 
from Hogarth, are among those included in 
these two numbers of the cheapest illustrated 
work within our knowledge. Wherever there 
is the slightest pretension to a love of art, this 
work ought to be found; few, indeed, but can 
afford eighteen-pence for half a dozen etchings 
with descriptive letter-press. We read with 
great satisfaction, that a complete series of 

Barry’s pictures at the Society of Arts, will 

forthwith appear in it. 





MUSIC 
PAGANINI!!! 
His début at the Opera-house last night. 

Art length all differences have been arranged, 
and the mighty wender has come forth—a very 
Zamiel in appearance, and certainly a very 
devil in performance! He is, beyond rivalry, 
the bow-ideal of fiddling facility! He possesses 
a demon-like influence over his instrument, and 
makes it utter sounds almost superhuman. In 
his concerto of 3 movements, a cadenza at the 
end of the Allegro literally appalled us :—this, 
by the way, is the truest bit of violin playing in 
his whole performance. His Sonata Militaire, 
on the subject of Mozart’s ‘Non piu andrai,’ 
was played with astonishing precision and 
expression, although circumscribed to the 
limits of the 4th string, which the Signor 
invests with all the powers of the other 
three. His mixture of pizzicato with his bowing 
is quite his own, and is likely ever to remain so. 
The arrival of this magician is quite enough to 
make the greater part of the fiddling tribe com- 
mit suicide. Never was there a more rapturous 
reception; it was a most musical house, and 
enthusiasm was the order of the night. We shall 
notice at more detail the peculiarities of this ex- 
traordinary man’s performance next week ; want 
of space and time prevents us from more than 
the present. 





SOCIETA ARMONICA. 
Sixth Concert—Monday, May 30, 1831. 

WE have not space to give an extended no- 
tice of this Concert—we have pleasure, however, 
in stating, that it was a great improvement on 
the Fifth. The symphony and overtures were 
much better performed. Mr. Spagnoletti and 
Signor Giubelei sang a duct of Rossini’s ex- 
tremely well; Messrs. Chatterton and Forbes 
gave great satisfaction in a clever duet by Herz, 
for the Harp and Pianoforte; Madame Pasta 
was magnificent in two songs and a duet; and 
Mr. Mori played a Fantasia on the Violin with 
such brilliancy of execution ar-: depth and sweet- 








ness of tone, as to give him as much right as any 
body to double the prices of admission. The 
evening had other recommendations, but enough 
has been mentioned to show that the subscribers 
must have gone home highly gratified by the 
entertainment provided for them. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


“* I stood amid the glittering throng.” By F. W.N, 

Bayley, Esq. Composed by H. R. Bishop, 
WE have not yet seen anything of this song, ex- 
cept the words, as published in several of the news- 
papers, preceded by a mysterious story full of dashes 
and scratches, upon which it purports to have been 
founded. We have not the honour of knowing 
anything of the author, further than that he is @ 
Mr. Bayley, a poet, and not the Mr. Bayly, the 
poet. Neither Is it an honour which such humble 
folks as ourselves are at all likely to arrive at, for 
he asserts himself to be in the habit of dancing in 
“* princely halls” with “ illustrious persons.” We 
have, however, a duty to perform to the public, by 
throwing a literary *‘ cordon sanitaire” round them, 
and endeavouring to protect them from the en- 
croaching ravages of humbug; and in the exercise 
of this duty we hereby beg to approach Mr. Bay- 
ley's princely hall-door and tell him, that he will 
have little to be proud of, if his trick should suc- 
ceed. We have heard that this is only the first of 
a series which, if the public bite, will be continued. 
The words are extremely poor, and the story, if it 
amount to one, has no real interest in it. It is fit, 
therefore, that it should be divested of the false 
interest attempted to be thrown over it, and that 
the public should be informed that the story is ma- 
nufactured for the song, and the song for the story. 
Mr. F. W. N. Bayley has doubtless a right to pub- 
lish any song he pleases, and take his chance of 
failure or success; but Mr. Bishop’s musical repu- 
tation is, in a manner, public property, and we re- 
gretto see his name mixed up with such quackery. 
The Letter—* Go, still voice of fond affection.” 

Song,written by T’.Atkinson, Esq., and composed 

by Thomas Macfarlane. Clementi & Co. 
THERE is a sweetly pretty idea in these words, 
which we are sorry the author has not allowed 
himself a little more time to work out. The music 
also is pretty, but wants originality, which it has 
not, and does not want a bar too many, which it 
has. Altogether, however, the song may fairly take 
its turn on the pianoforte. 





Polonaise ; Flute and Pianoforte. By Boehm. Ge- 
rock. 

A pleasant and brilliant piece, but very inaccurately 

engraved. There is a bar wanting in the pianoforte 

part of the Polonaise. 








THEATRICALS 





DRURY LANE. 

A new piece was acted here on Monday last, 
called ‘‘The Little Corporal.’ It is a translation 
from one of the numerous versions of Bonaparte’s 
life, which have lately been the rage at the Pa- 
risian theatres. Being produced for a benefit, we 
did not attend—but we hear that Miss Poole is 
very amusing and clever as the youthful Napo- 
leon, and that herjuvenile imitation of Mr. Warde 
is capital. What the piece itself is as to merit, we 
know not, but, judging from one circumstance, 
we should think it must be one of the most 
careful translations ever made. We find in the 
bill among the characters, “ Officers composing 
the State Major of the Minister.” The author 
has met with the expression “ Etat-Major,” and 
finding by the dictionary that Etat is State, 
and Major, Major—he has so put it down. If all 
the rest is translated upon the same principle, 
it must at least be funny. While on the subject 
of knowledge of the French language, we should 
not omit to mention an announcement in the 
same bill, that “The Band” would perform 
“Mehul’s overture to De jeune Henry Chasse.” 
We should like to see a literal translation of this 
by the author of “State Major.” 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

On Tuesday a new drama, in two acts, called 
‘The Gipsy Father,’ was produced here. It 
is said to be written by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
author of ‘The Sorrows of Rosalie,’ ‘The Un- 
dying One,’ &c. The judges of the land call it 
a painful duty, when they pass sentence on an 
ugly ill-favoured male ofiender against the laws 
of his country. Surely, our duty must be doubly 
painful when compelled to do so upon a beau- 
tiful, and, in other respects, clever lady criminal, 
who, in a moment of indiscretion, has been in- 
duced to commit a first offence against those of 
the drama. But, as a Judge celebrated for stern- 
ness and short sentences once said to a culprit 
who supplicated him for mercy, “ Mercy, fellow! 
—don’t talk to me of mercy—there’s a mercy to 
the public as well as the prisoner; you've for- 
feited your life to the laws of your country, and 
you'll hang by the neck till you’re dead.” Thus 
it is in some sort with us. There is a duty to 
the public as well as the author, and, coéte 
qu’il cofite, we must perform it. This piece then 
will not be an “undying one.” It is very poorly 
written, and more objectionable in point of plot 
and construction than almost any one we ever 
saw.—A farmer has been reduced by misfortunes 
until his family are starving, and he is obliged to 
join a gang of gipsies. ‘These, upon his repre- 
sentations, make him a present of a twopenny- 
loaf, with which he hastens to his wretched hovel 
and gives it to be divided between his wife, three 
or four children, and his wife’s father. It turns 
out, that, during an affectionate conversation 
which ensues between him and his wife, the old 
man has taken more than his share of the bread, 
and that one child is consequently left without 
any. In a fit of ungovernable passion at this, he 
abuses the blind and decrepit old man, shakes 
him, drags him from his chair, and is about to 
thrust him from the cottage to perish in the 
snow, when his own wife—that fond affectionate 
wife who hasjust before been hanging on his neck, 
and consoling him in his misery—partly to prevent 
further ill treatment to the old man, and partly, 
we suppose, through griefat having nothing else 
to put into her husband's hungry stomach, puts 
a knife into it. ‘This hideous and revolting pic- 
ture is heightened by the sudden return of a long- 
absent, soldier-son, who enters just time enough 
to see his father fall by the hand of his mother. 
Down goes the curtain upon this, and there it 
ought for ever to have remained:—most audiences 


would have insisted that it should, but’ that of | 





Tuesday gave a cold shudder and suffered the | 


piece to proceed. At the beginning of the second 
act the son is seen watching his dying father ; the 
doctor comes, declares the patient cannot live the 
night through, and leaves him. Theson resolves to 
denounce himself as the murderer to save his 
mother, who has been dragged to prison, and goes 
off with the old man whom he has persuaded to 
consent to bear witness against him, andwho, being 
biind, is to tell the Court what he saw. Neither 
friends nor doctor could do the patient any good, 
but as soon as he is left to himself he revives— 
raves about his situation, and faints again upon 
the floor. Back come the doctor and his man, 
who have, it appears, only been amusing them- 
selves with a walk on the snowy common in the 
middle of the night. The doctor says he knew 
the patient was in no danger, and that he only 
said he was, to magnify the cure. He is there- 





fore surprised when his man tells him that heis | 


dead, but goes away without satisfying himself 
of the truth by personal examination. We are 
next introduced to the house of the Judge, where 
Tesides a young lady, his lately-discovered 
daughter, who was formerly betrothed to the 
farmer’s son when supposed to be only his equal 
in life. Hither comes the son:—the generous 
girl, notwithstanding her exaltation, avows her 
continued affection for him, and, in return, he 


—thathe is come to surrender himself to offended 
j-stice, and that her own father is the person 
who will have to try and condemn him. Horror- 
struck she entreats him to escape—offers him 
money to assist him—nay, even offers to accom- 
pany him; but no—delightful as this would be, 
it is nothing to the pleasure of being hanged— 
he will not go. They talk until it is too late, if he 
would; the Judge enters, accompanied by two 
constables, and asks him “if he is the young 
man who wishes to be examined touching the 
murder.” He answers that he is the murderer, 
—is seized, tried, and condemned. After con- 
demnation, (which takes place, be it remembered, 
without the body having been found,) out come 


| the Judge, the daughter, the jury, the prisoner, 


the witness and the spectators; and a parting 
embrace is permitted between the convicted 
murderer and the daughter of the Judge, in the 
presence of that Judge who has convicted him, 
in front of the Court House ;—at the close 
of this operation, the dead man, who feels him- 
self rather better, rushes in—another picture 
is produced, and the piece ends, all being of 
course supposed to live happy afterwards, 

The comic part only deserves that name to 
distinguish it from the serious ; and the serious 
is without merit, excepting only the character 
of Rose. This is indeed a charming portrait of 
female truth and constancy—and it was played 
by Miss Ellen Tree in a style which made us 
for a time forget the absurdities and revolting 
horrors of the rest of the piece, and which has 
left upon us a lasting impression of her excel- 
lence. It was feminine delicacy and high- 
minded devotion personified. Great praise has 
been given to this piece by some of the papers, 
because it is not a translation. We think this 
praise loses some of its force, if we consider 
that nobody could know that it was not a trans- 
lation unless they were told. We, who had not 
the advantage of any previous information on 
the subject, rather thought that it was. It is 
certainly not a picture of either the manners, 
the customs, or the laws of this country, even 
after due allowance is made for stage effect. 
We have no such person as Judge Franklin, who 
walks about his own house with two constables, 
to receive confessions from murderers, and then 
tries them himself; and we do not hang people 
for murder without the murdered body is found. 
Upon the whole, we strongly recommend Mrs. 
Norton to confine her future exertions to that 
department of literature in which she has already 
gained so much deserved credit, and not to be 
misled into more dramatic writing, until at any 
rate she shall have thrown back the thick veil 
of poetry which is before her lovely eyes, and 
contemplated the world as it really is. We 
dare venture a silver pound, that the Covent 
Garden management would have rejected this 
piece, but for the “ Honourable” which precedes 
the author's name. 





MISCELLANEA 





Sale of Sir Thomas Baring’s Prints and Draw- 
ings.— During the last weck, the very choice and 
valuable collection of prints and drawings, the 
property of Sir Thomas Baring, were sold by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson. The high price 
which many of the articles produced, has 
made it the subject of conversation with most 
persons connected with art. The more valuable 
part were the etchings of Rembrandt; though 
by no means a complete collection, yet there 
were several amongst them of great variety 
and beauty. His etching of the portrait called 
the ‘Little Coppenol,’ in a state never before 
seen, produced 91/.; his head of ‘ Old Haring,’ 


| 51/.; ‘Abraham France in the rare fourth state,’ 


26/. ; ‘The Hundred Guilder,’ 28/.; anda great 
number of his little prints at ten and twenty 


informs her that he is a murderer—a parricide | guineas each. The partiality evinced for the 











productions of Rembrandt, was hardly stronger 
than the desire to possess the etchings by Berg- 
hem, Both, K. du Jardin, P. Potter, &c., as well 
as the works of Cornelius Visscher Bolswert, 
and other great Dutch and Flemish artists. 
The drawings were few in number, yet rich in 
quality—we particularly admired the ‘ Little 
Pedlar’ of Ostade, which brought fifty guineas, 
a pair of charming little Vanderveldes, some of 
Berghem’s most capital works, &c. Most of 
the celebrated print and drawing collectors 
were present. Among whom we noticed as prin- 
cipal purchasers, Lords Northwick and Wharn- 
cliffe, Sir Charles Greville, Colonel Durrant, 
Abraham Hume, Mr. Esdaile, &c., though the 
greater number were bought, we suppose by 
commission, by Messrs. Woodburn, Messrs. 
Molteno & Graves, and by Messrs. Colnaghi 
& Co. 

Bengali and Sanskrit Dictionary.—Professor 
Haughton, late of the College at Haileybury, 
has printed a considerable portion of his Dic- 
tionary, Bengali, Sanscrit and English, (which 
will soon be published, under the a of 
the East India Company,) in one large quarto 
volume. This learned Orientalist is well known 
for his ‘ Institutes of Menu,’ Sanskrit and En- 
glish, his Bengali Grammar, and other excellent 
works. The dictionary which we announce 
traces Sanskrit words to their originals, and in- 
dicates those introduced into the Bengali from 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Hindostani, and other 
languages; it is enriched with a copious index, 
which must prove highly serviceable to the 
scientific student, particularly to the botanist. 
This publication is the more desirable as Mr. 
Wilson’s Dictionary has for some time been out 
of print. 

Wine and Tobacco.—It appears from parlia- 
mentary returns, that the total consumption of 
these articles in the United Kingdom for the 
year 1830 produced a net revenue of nearly four 
millions and a half—that.on tobacco and snuff 
being nearly double the amount of that on foreign 
wine: the latter being 6,628,496 imperial gal- 
lons, the former 19,406,402 Ibs. 

The Fossil Elephant.—Professor Jarocki, of 
Warsaw, states, that in digging a well, in June, 
1829, there was found, in a white quartzose, 
slightly calcareous sandstone, the head, a tusk, 
and a grinder of an elephant, now preserved in 
the Museum of Krzeminiec. Several other bones, 
which were too firmly attached, were !eft in the 
rock. Here then (says Professor Pusch, in a 
Memoir on the formations of Podolia and 
Southern Russia,) we have an elephant in the 
middle of a rock containing only sea shells, and 
at a depth of 456 feet beneath the surface. 

The Loss of H.M.S. Thetis—Local Attraction, 
§c.—In the notice that first appeared in the Athe- 
num of the loss of the Thetis, it was conjectured 
to have arisen from an extraordinary current and 
dense fog. Mr. Barlow, however, as appears from 
a paper read at the Royal Society, is of a different 
opinion ; and the facts urged by him are of such 
general interest, that we think it well to circu- 
late them as extensively as possible.—He ob- 
serves, that the errors arising from the deviation 
of the compass produced by the attraction of 
ships, were formerly much less considerable than 
at present, from the con:paratively small quantity 
of iron existing in the vessel. The increase of 
this disturbing force in a modern ship of war is 
easily accounted for by the immense proportion 
of iron now employed in its construction; by 
the use of iron ballast and iron tanks, of iron 
knees, iron cables, and, above all, of iron cap- 
stans; besides various other articles made of the 
same material, forming altogether a very large 
and powerful magnetic mass. The direction 
and intensity of the deflecting forces thus pro- 
duced, vary indifferent latitudes and on different 
sides of the equator. In H. M.S. Gloucester, 
which may be taken as an example, the devia- 
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tion of the compass in the east and west points 
was found to be, in the British channel, 9° 30’: 
so that, after running ten miles, the vessel would 
be more than a mile and a half to the southward 
of her reckoning; and so on, in proportion as 
the distances increased. Now, on leaving Rio 
Janeiro, the Thetis directed her course S.E. ; 
but, the next day, thinking they were clear of 
Jand, they tacked, and were sailing at the rate 
of nine knots, when the first intimation they had 
of being near land, was the striking of the jib- 
boom against a high perpendicular cliff. Mr. 
Barlow is of opinion, that the deviation of the 
compass arising from the attraction of the vessel, 
was exactly of the kind which was likely to oc- 
casion this great mistake in the ship’s reckoning: 
for the distance run by the Thetis being about 
eighty miles, if the local attraction of the vessel 
had been equal to that of the Gloucester, she 
would have passed five miles nearer to Cape Frio 
than her reckoning—an error quite sufficient to 
account for the fatal catastrophe. 

Proposed Rail-road through France.—The last 
number of the Revue Encyclopédique has sug- 
gested a plan for the employment of the poor ; 
but, we fear it is not likely to be speedily 
adopted: it is, to form a rail-road from Havre 
to Strasburgh by way of Paris, which would 
open a communication with the south of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, that might be carried on 
at half the present cost by the Rhine navigation. 
The capital required has been calculated at four 
millions; and, to ensure a safe investment to 
the speculators, it is proposed that the state 
shall guarantee interest at 4 per cent., and be 
allowed, as a remuneration for such guarantee, 
to divide the surplus proceeds of dividends be- 

ond 8 per cent. ; so that, should the dividends 
be 16 per cent., the shareholders would receive 
12 and the state 4 per cent. ;—the amount ac- 
cruing to the state to be devoted to the en- 
couragement of similar undertakings in less 
favourable parts of the country. It is assumed 
that the line of road pointed out embraces a po- 
—— of two millions; and that if one ina 

undred made a journey daily, on which a franc 
would be payable as toll, the whole expense of 
interest and repairs would be covered. The 
impetus that such an undertaking would give to 
commerce is incalculable; but, unfortunately, it 
is easier to estimate than to furnish capital—hoe 
opus, hic labor est. 


A block of platina weighing 20Ib. has lately 
been dug up in one of the mines of Russia: the 
largest specimen before existing weighs only 
10lb. This metal is now appropriated to the 
circulating medium of Russia, as nearly the 
whole quantity which the mines produce is con- 
verted into money. 

Mr. Carew, the clever sculptor, is at present 
employed upon a Statue of the late Mr. Hus- 
kisson, which is intended for erection in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Chichester. 

Anecdote of Abernethy.—A loquacious lady 
having called to consult him, he could not suc- 
ceed in silencing her without resorting to the 
following expedient: “ Put out your tongue, 

adam,’ The lady complied.—‘“ Now keep it 
there till J have done talking.” — Metropolitan. 

Naval and Military Museum.—We learn from 
the United Service Journal, that it is proposed 
to establish an Institution under this title, to 
contain models, plans, and irs, cc ted 
with the Naval and Military services ; interesting 
trophies; the arms and armour of all ages and 
countries, &c. His Majesty has consented to 
become Patron, and the Duke of Wellington 
Vice Patron. 

Manufacture of Cheese from Potatoes.—Cheese, 
as it is said, of extremely fine quality, is manu- 
factured from potatoes in Thuringia and part of 
Saxony in the following manner:—After having 
collected a quantity of potatoes of good quality, 











giving the preference to the large white kind, 
they are boiled in acaldron, and after becoming 
cool, they are peeled and reduced to a pulp, 
either by means of a grate or a mortar. To dlb. 
of this pulp, which ought to be as equal as pos- 
sible, is added a pound of sour milk, and the 
necessary quantity of salt. ‘The whole is kneaded 
together, and the mixture covered up and allowed 
to lie for three or four days, according to the 
season. At the end of this time it is kneaded 
anew, and the cheeses are placed in little bas- 
kets, whence the superfluous moisture is allowed 
to escape. They are then allowed to dry in the 
shade, and placed in layers in large pots or ves- 
sels, where they must remain for fifteen days. 
The older those cheeses are, the more their 
quality improves. Three kinds of them are 
made. The first, which is the most common, is 
made according to the proportions above indi- 
cated; the second, with four parts of potatues 
and two parts of curdled milk; the third, with 
two parts of potatoes and four parts of cow or 
ewe milk. These cheeses have this advantage 
over every other kind, that they do not engender 
worms, and keep fresh for a great number of 
years, provided they are placed in a dry situation, 
and in well-closed vessels. [This is extracted 
from the Bullet. de la Societ. d' Encourage.—but 
we found it in the miscellaneous notices attached 
to the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, an ex- 
cellent work published by Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
which we take this opportunity of reeommend- 
ing to all who take an interest in the subject 
of which it especially treats. ] 

The Niger.—The Brighton Herald says, that 
Mr. Brewer, of the St. James’s Street Library 
there, has an old map printed at Amsterdam, in 
which the Niger is distinctly laid down through- 
out its course to Biafra—the same channel, 
which after a lapse of years has again been dis- 
covered. 
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sof | The > e . 
we atiton. [saan | PaNowete™ | Winds, | Weather. 
Th. 26/73 50) 29.65 N.E. Cloudy. 
Fr. 22 | 64 50 | Stat. N.E. Ditto. 
Sat. 28/67 50; 29.70 N.E, Ditto. 
Sun. 29/55 49 — Stat. E. Rain. 
Mon. 30; 65 47 Stat. |N.E.to Ej} Cloudy. 
Tues. 31| 54 48| Stat. E. Ditto. 
Wed. 1] 65 46 | Stat. N.E. Clear. 








Prevailing Clouds. — Cumulus, Cumulostratus, Cir- 
rostratus. 

Mornings fair. Nights fair, except on Sunday. 

Mean temperature of the week, 59.5°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

Moon in apogeum on Thursday at noon. 

Mercury in aphelium on Sunday. 

Venus’s geocentric long. on Wed. 18° 18‘ in Cancer. 

Mars’s — _ — 18° 3’in do. 

Sun’s — _ _ 10° 11’ in Gemini. 

Length of dayon Wed. 16h. 12m.; increased, Sh. 28m. 

Sun’s horary motion 2’ 23". Logarithmic number of 
distance .006234. 


Athenxum Avdbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS, 





Just subscribed.—Aikin’s Poets, from Junson to 
Beattie, $vo.18s.—Syme on Joints, 8vo. 7s.6d.—Merle’s 
Odds and Ends, 8s.—Standard Novels, Vol. 4, 6s,— 
National Library, Vol. 10, 6s.—Larduer’s Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia, Vol. 19, 6s.—Father’s Recollections, 5s.— 
M‘Culloch’s Geology, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 12s.—Roscoe's 
Novelist’s Library, Vol. 2, 5s.—Aldine Poets, Vol. 13, 
5s.—Steam-boat Companion, Is.—Philip Augustus, 3 
vols., 12.11s.6d.—Seeward’s Narrative, 3 vols. 14.115.6d. 
—Beattie’s Coasts of Germany, 3 vols. 14. 1s.—Kidd's 
Companion to Margate, 1s. 6¢.—Arthur of B rittany, 
3 vols. 1d. Ils, 6d. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
ANTECHNICON: Halkin-street West, 


and Moicomb-street, North-west Corner of Belgrave-square, 
The North Building of this extensive Establishment has been 
erected for the display of uew and second-hand Carriages of all 
descriptions, for Sale, either by Commission or by Auction, and 
also fur Warehousing. With a view to afford the public every 
possible advantage, the Proprietor has cudenvousill to combiue 
security from fire, with arrangements upon a most complete and 
splendid scale, The building being deo-prect, its superiority 
above all other Repositories will be at once acknowledged. 
Commodious Rovms for the Exhibition and Sale of Pictures and 
other works of Art, property of all descriptions requiring imme- 
diate disposal, received for Sale by Auction, Household Furni- 
ture, Wines, &c., warehoused in secure and dry fire-proof Ware- 
uses. The Regulations, and other information relative to the 
Pantechnicon, may be had at the Offices of the Establishment. 


ARKER’S NEW PATENT TABLE 
FOUNTAIN LAMP. 

The Patentee submits the following testimonials of the charac- 
ter and value of his invention, considering that its merits will be 
more clearly und dand better appreciated by them, than by 
any descriptive statement he could make, 

EXTRACT YROM THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 

“ This lamp is remarkable for its simplicity of construction— 
for the ingenious disposition of its various parts—for its cleanli- 
hess—for its being easily trimmed, and transported from place to 
place without derangement. 

“* Sitting of 27th Sept. 1830. 








ARAGO. 
(Signed) { GAY. LUSSAC. 
SAVARI.” 





FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
“* T am happy to inform you that your lamps have been com- 
pineely successiul in every respect, and you have my authority 
for recommending them as the best aud cheapest mode oflighting 


rooms iu Ludia. 
2 (Signed) W. BENTINCK.” 

Its exhibition at the of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, is reported in the public jouruals in terms of bigh com- 
mendation ; and many of the first scientitic and most distinguished 
persons give itthe sanction of their decided approval. 

he pis manufactured of different sizes, aflording respec- 
tively the light of eight, four, and two candles, 
No. 12, ARGYLL-PLACE, REGENT-STREET, and 
26, CORNHILL, 








O LADIES and GENTLEMEN, Riding, 
Driving, Promenading, visiting close Assemblies, or enjoy- 
ing Aquatic Excursions. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR ; 

A mild and innocent production, powerfully efficacious in ren- 
dering the Skin delightfully cool and refreshing, thoroughly ex- 
termiuating ERUPTIONS, TAN, PIMPLEs, FRECKLES, ED- 
NEss, and ail cutaneous imperfections; producing a Delicate 
WHITE NECK, HANDS, and ARMS, and preserving the Skin 
from the HEAT’ of SUMMER ; affords SOOTHING RELIEF in 
cases of SUN-BURNS, STINGS of INSECTS, or any [nélamma- 
tions. It immediately allays the smarting irritability of the skin, 
diflusing a PLEASING COOLNESS traly comfortable and re- 
freshing ; affords soothing reliefto Ladies nursing their offspring ; 
warranted perfectly innoxious for the most delicate Lady or Infant. 

To GENTLEMEN after SHAVING, and travelling in sun and 
dust, it allays the irritating and smarting pain, and renders the 

in smooth and pleasaut.—Price 4s, 6d, and 8s, 6d. per Bottle, 
duty included. 

To prevent imposition, the Name and Address of the Proprie- 
tors is engraved on the Government Stamp affixed over the cork 
of each Bottle. All others are spurious. 


A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 

We are gratified by the letter from Z. of Bath. We 
have no doubt he is doing his best to secure that result 
which he hopes for: we have reason to know how 
serviceable one active friend may be. 

Half a dozen applications have been made at our 
Office, to know the name of the Publishers of ‘ ‘The 
Little Girl’s Own Book,’ by Mrs. Child, reviewed in 
the Atenaum, No. 185, as it is not to be procured 
even at the American Agents in London. It is cer- 
tainly a provoking accident that the name was not in- 
serted at the head of our notice, for, unfortunately, the 
book so well pleased us, that it was dispatched more 
than a hundred miles London, to delight “ little 
girls,” as intended by the writer; but on referring to 
the list of new works in the North American Review, 
we find that the names of the Boston publishers were 
Carter & Co. The title, however, will be quite suffi- 
cient; and though the American agents have it not, 


they may immediately procure it. 

‘he Letter of Mr. ‘Thomas Taylor in opty to Pro- 
fessor ae and the ‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ shall appear 
next wi . 





FRREUMATION speedily and effectually re- 
moved.—Mr. CULVERW ELL, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, begs the attention of luvalids, labouring uader 
the several varieties of Rheumatic, Chronic, and other pain? 
complaints, to his SHAMPOOING, MEDICATED VAPOUR, 
and WARM BATHS, the celebrity of which renders wore than 
this announcement niuecessary; also,to bis SULPHUR, FUMI- 
GATING, HARROGATE, and BAREGE BATHS, of such power- 
ful efficacy in eradicating all Cutaneous Affections.—Mr, C.’s 
Treatixe on Bathing is published, price 3s. 6d., and may be had 
at the Baths, where he is daily in attendance. 


Founper’s Court, Lorusury, back of the Bank. 


. 7 
EW SILKS.—A great variety of NEW 
SILKS have just been iniroduced at Sp:TaLFiELps Hovse, 
No. 234, RKGENT-STREET, which are as cheap as they are novel, 
The Tesselated silks for morning and dinner dress, at the same 
price as Gros de Naples; the Orleans and Phillippine Silks for 
pelisses and rich dresses; the Moiré Silks for full dress and 
resent drawing-rooms; a quantity of Gros de Naples and Shot 


iiks, in ' ues, ; 
Fast ‘Blacks; the new Robes a la Suisse for young Ladies’ evening 
dresses, imported at 38s. each, selling at 17s. 6d.; Painted Pal- 
merynes, White Satins, rich Figured Silks, London Chintz Prints, 
Giugh Silk Stockings, Gloves, and every requisite for a lady’s 
wardrobe, at the lowest ready money prices, at BROWN’S, 234, 

-street,—N.B. A tasteful selection of the newest 

very cheap, 
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Literature, Fine Arts, &e. 





HE EXHIBITION of LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
GREAT werrare from the Galieries of HIS MAJESTY, the 
Nobility, aud from Public Collections, is OPEN Daily, at Messrs. 
HARDING and LEPARD’S, 4, Paty Mau Easr. 
Admittance, by Tickets only, which may be had free of expense, 
on application to Messrs. Hakpine aid Learn, 





HE LATE DUKE OF KENT, annexed 

to the splendid Portrait of the DUCHESS OF KENT, pub- 

lished in the Royat Lapy’s MaGazine, is a paper of extraor- 

dinary interest to the frie the late Duke, whose character 

receives tardy justice, in a bold and beautifuliy- written Memoir 

of the Family. Miss Mitford, the Ettrick Shepherd, and eight 

other distinguished writers of the day, contribute to the literary 

department ; and the Second Iilnstration of BURNS’S POEMS, 

with Seven Portraits in ENGLISH ORIGINAL COSTUMES for 
JUNE, are among the Embellishmeuts, 


Published by W. SAMS; SHERWOOD and Co.; and sold 
by all Booksellers, Price 2s. 6d. 








Just published. 
Busts in Bronze at il. 1s. each, 
HIS MAJESTY WILLIAM THE FOURTH, 
AND THE LORD CHANCELLOR BROUGHAM, 


r[HESE BUSTS are of dimensions and of 


character to form an appropriate ormument of great in- 
terest, for every chimney- -piec e iv the kingdom, The acknow- 
ed of » and the intrinsic beauty of 
the busts as works of art, the absolutely indestructible nature of 
the material, and the powerful embodying eflect of au actual 
model, leaves the most elaboraie privt far behind, as a memorial 
of important and valued personages. 
Sold by the Author and Publisher, “ye PARKER, Pat, 
12, Ari Il place, Regent-street, and 26, Cornhili; JENNING: 
aud Co, Cheapside ; and by al! Booksellers. 








“ ROUTE FROM LONDON TO NAPLES.” 

This day is published, with Naty -finished Engravings by W. and 
E. Finden, from Designs by Prout, Stanfield, and Seockshen. 
Demy 8vo, 6s.; or 410, ladia proofs, 16s. ; imperial 8vo. ditto, 
12s.; ditto, plain, 10s, 

O. I. of a New Itiustrratep ROAD- 
BOOK of > Route from LONDON to NAPLES, 
y W. BROCKEDON, Esq. 
weer OF ‘The Passes of the Alps.’ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, IN A SERIES OF 
OUTLINE PLATES. 
Lately published, in vo. price 12s., and in 4to. on India paper, 
price il. ts, 





THE TWENTY-FIRST NUMBER OP 


HE SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK- 
SPEARE ; containing Twenty-three Eagravings ae 
of RICHARD THE TH and HENXY THE EIGHTH, ac- 
companied by Quotations and Deseriptions. Drawn oy engraved 
By FRANK HOWARD. 

No, XXII. will be published on the ist of July, containing 
TROULUS and CRESSIDA, and PERICLES; and the whole 
Work will not extend beyond Twenty-tive Numbers. 

Printed for T, Cadell; c.4 . G. and F. Rivington; Baldwiy gpd 
Cradock ; and J. Booker, To ve had also of Mr. F. Howard, 1g, 
Tavistock. street, Bedford: square, or 5, Newmun-sireet, London. 


NHE THIRTEENTH VOLUME of 
PICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION of the POETS is this 
day published, containing 
The POEMS of POPE; 
with an Original Memoir og pa by the Rev. ALEXANDER 





The following Pocts are already a, and may be had, 
price 5s. each Volume 


Burns, in 2 tar ote 2 vols.—Collins; 
Kirke wa te; Cowper; 3 vols.—Surrey and Wyatt, 2 vols.—and 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 
*,* A Catalogue of recent Publications may be had gratis on 
Spplication, 





Just published, by A. J. VALPY, in svo, with Plates, 12s. 6d. 


SYNOPSIS of the ORIGIN and 
PROGRESS of ARCHITECTURE. Containing a descrip- 
tive enumeration of the most celeirated Works of the Ancients; 
he Orders of  Bocthectace and the Ancient Temples; with a 
of the different Styles which followed 
ee luvasion 4S the Goths ; a descriptive historical Skeich of the 
pipal Eaglish Cathedrals; a Dictionary of Gothic and General 
erms, &c., intended principally for the improvemeut aud in- 
formation of the student and the general reader. 
By WILLIAM J, SMITH, 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No, CLXXXI. for JUNE, 1831. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Edinburgh Election—II. Dr. Parr and his Contemporaries. 
No, 4—111. Hymn of the Mountain Christian, By Mrs. Hemans 
IV. The Highlauder’sReiurn. By Delta—V. The Miser’s Grave. 
By the Eurrick Shepherd—V1. On Parliamentary Reform and the 
French Revolution. No. 6—VIl. An Agony of Thirty-eight Hours 
VIN, Passages from “ge Diary of a late hes a? ian, Chap. 10. 
A Slight Cold, Rich and Poor, Grave Doings—!X. On the Fi- 
nancial Measnres of a Reformed Parliament. No. 1. The Whig 
Budget—X. Tom Cringte’s Log—X1. The Lord Advocate on Re- 
form—XII. Letter from the Whig Hater on the late Elections, 

Printed for iLiad LACKWOOD, No. 45, George-street, 

; and T, ©: » Strand, Loadou. 














This day is published, 
HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
No. 2, for JUNE; 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., 
Author of the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ ; 

Assisted by the leading Literary Characters of the day, and by 
Naval and Military Writers of distinguished taleut. 
CONTENTS. 

1 Lord Falkland’s Dream on the!9 Naval Anecdotes, 
Night before the Battle of | 10 The Unanimity of Juries. 


Newberry; anew Poem. By |i ‘ pee there shall be no more 
James Montgomery, Esq. of| 





Pade 
Sheflield. j12 hemetetes of the late Mr. 
2 Memoirs of the Macaw ofa Abernethy. 
y of Quality. By Lady|13 Remembrance. 
Morgan. (Coucladed.) 14 Political Times—The Elec- 
3 On the View from St. Leo-| tions. 
nard’s; a Poem, By Thos.\15 Letter from Paris on the 


Campbell, Esq. 

4 Retrospect of Literature from 
the earliest Period to the 
Twelfth Century. “as James 
Montgomery, Exq. No. 1. 

5 The Troubles in ty 


yrs a State of Afiairs in 





16 Sotheby *sHomer, with a Spe- 
cimen of his New Transia- 
tion of the Odyssey, (Un- 

ublished.) 





6 The Life of a Sailor. No. 11.) 17 _ of Sir Thomas Law- 
7 Riches. rence, reviewed. 
8 The Seehen? Carnival in|}18 The Premier! ditto. 

ublin. 


With Original Articles on the Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, &c. 
and a great variety of Miscellaneous Information. 


Published by COCHRANE and PICKERSGILL, 11, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall. 





ANNALS OF THE STAGE, 

This day is published, 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 
POETRY to the Time of SHAKSPEARE; with ANNALS 

a the STAGE, and au Account of THEATRES to the RESTOKA- 


ON, 
By JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 
JOUN dln RRAY, Albemarle -street. 
FAMILY LIBRARY, NO. XXII, 
This day is published, with numerous Plates, 5s. 


[THE LIVES of SCOTTISH WORTHIES. 
Just published, with Thirteen Fngravings from the celebrated 
Designs of Flaxman, 5s. 

Family Dramatists, No. I1V.; being Popular 
English Specimens of ESCHYLUS. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 











This day is published, Vol. IL. 6¥0. of 
HE LIFE of THOMAS KEN, Deprived 


Rishop of Bath and Wells, viewed in connexion with the 
Public Events, and the Spirit of the Times, Political and Religious, 
from bis Birth to bis Death, 


Vol. If. contains many original Letters, and inctadvethepariod 
of Fanatical Puritanisin, froin 1640 to the Death of Cromwe i 
By the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, Canon Residentiary of Sarum. 
JOHN BURSAY, Albemarle-street. 


EW SPORTING MAGAZINE, for June, 
price 2s. 6d. Contents: Partridge Shooting, with a Piate 
ebb, trom a Painting by A. Cooper, R.A. —‘The ROAD, by 
Dasiwoone- NIM SOUTH’S TOL R— ‘Ave hery, by Toxopinius 
—sve-Ho,on Coursing — Letter on Horse- -dealing—The Fox-hunter 
—Anatomy, &c. of the Horse, by Richard Lawrence—Fiy-Fishing, 
with a Plate, by Scou, froma Painting by A. Cooper, R.A.—Fine 
Arts: Sporting: Pic tures in Somerset House—On the Preparation 
4 Huoters for Grass-—Vipping i at School, by Tip-aud-go— 
The Coutested Eiection— nat iG: NEWMARKETSecond Spriug 
aud Epsom Meetings—General Monthly Miscellany: Colonel 
Jollifie’s, Mr. Raiph Lambton" s, and the Northumberland Fox 
Hounds—Mr. Sullivan’s Stag Hounds—THE TC Races to 
come ; Races past ; Durham, Chester, York, St. 
Liverpool Meetings—Ashdown Park Coursing Meeting—F ine in 
—Cricket—Pigeon- eating —-Saeiee ae w Sporting gc lub—His- 
tory of the Saddler—Bettings—Hay and Corn a ts—Notice to 
Correspondents—RacinG CALENDAR. Also, No. 1, published in 
May, of which the following are a few of the Notie 3 i— 

“ The New Sporting Magazine, No. I. A well imagined and 
well got up work, Thereis as much variety in the subjects of the 
articles as could be antic ipated i ina Megusine devoted exclusively 
to Sporting. * Nim South’s Tour’ is likely to become a main at- 
traction, It is weil written, an nd is highly capable of graphic il- 
lustration by aclever hand. ‘The Magazine will be sure of becoming 

a favourite in the Sporting World. It is illustrated by one of Mr. 
Barraud’ s most celebrated pictures, capitally engraved byJ.Webb, 
and Landseer’s Dead Red Deer, as well rendered by J. R, Scott.” 
—Morning Post, May 14. 

“* The New Sporting Magazine’ is the best of its class we re- 
member to have seen. There is a zest for all Sports by Land 
Air, and Water, manifested in these pages, which even uninitiated 
readers will enjoy ; besides that, the editors, aiming at the pic- 
turesque and des riptive, are also caterers of the doings, far and 
near, of the Sportung World. The engravings are ood, and the 
whole publication evinces spirit aud taste. "—Allas, May 5. 

“ We he ave just seen the first Number of the ‘ New Sporting 
Magazine,’ and can confidently state that it more than sustains 
the promises held forth in the Prospectus. Many of the articles 
are trom the pens of writers well known in the Sporting World ; 
and if it continues to be conducted with the same spiritand ability 





























as are displayed in the present number, it can hardly fail of suc- 
cess. embellishmeuts by Landseer, aud vothers, are really 
beautifal.”"—Age, May 8. 


“* The New Sporting Magazine, No. 1. Baldwin and Cradock. 
This is another additionto the tist of our mouthly periodicals, and 
a promising one it is in every respect. The price is moderate, 
the matter varied and entertaining, aan the embellishments of the 
first order. They are two in number; one, which furnishes an 
excellent likeness both of Man and Horse, representing John 

arde, Esq. seated on his favourite horse, ‘ Blue veri and ac- 
companied by his favourite dog ; the other, Dead Red Deer. We 
have no room for extracts, but can confidently recommend the 
work to those of our readers who take pieasure in Sporting Anec- 
dotes and Sporting Pictures.” —Morning Advertiser, May 13. 


ublished by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row ; 
ont to be had of all Booksellers in the Kingdom, 











New Buarlington- — 
Messrs. COLBURN = BENTLEY bane just published the fol- 
wing new Works, 


I. 
HILIP AUGUSTUS, 
By the Author of ‘ De L’Orme,’ * Darnley,’ ‘ Richelieu,’ kc. 


3 vols. 


II. 
DR. HAMILTON’S HISTORY OF MEDICINE, 
SURGERY, AND ANATOMY, &c. 
2 vols. price 2is. 
It. 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, No. X. 
Containing the Second ind Concluding Volume of Dr. Thomson’s 
HISTORY of CHEMISTRY, a bound, price 6s. 


SIR ARTHUR BROOKE'S TRAVELS IN SPAIN 
AND MOROCCO. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 30s. 








v. 
Also, just ready, 
PIN-M ON E Y. 

By the Authoress of ‘ The sans of the Day,’ &c. 3 vols, 
THE LIVES oF: THE ACTORS. 
By John Gait, Esq. 2 vols. 

This day is » publiched, 

AVERHILL; or, MEMOIRS 


of an OFFICER in the ARMY of WOLFE, 
By JAMES ATHEARN JONES. 
3 vols. post 8vo, boards, 

We now close our notice of this clever work, which we have 
read with great pleasure, and recommend to all those who desire 
to admire aud be instructed as well as amused.”’—Atheneum, 

T. and W. BOONE, 29, New Bond-street. 
A MERICA,. 
This day is published, Part 15, of the 


ISTORY and ‘TOPOGRAPHY of the 
UNITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA, 

Edited by JOHN HOWARD HINTON, A.M. 
Illustrated with a Series of Views, and Maps of every State in 
the Union. In Parts, containing Taree highly-finished Line En- 
gravings on Sicel, and Tweniy-four Pages of Letter-press, Three 
Shillings. Fine edition, with Proof Impressions of the Piates, on 
India Paper, and — coloured, Five Shillings each. 

Loudon: I. T. HINTON; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL: 
Philadelphia : THOMAS _WARDL E. 


ROSCOE’ Ss Nov ELIST’S LIBRARY. 
(Uniform with the Waverley Novels) 
Just published, price only Five Shillings, neatly bound, illus- 
trated by eight Eugravings from original Designs, the Second 
Vv TO “of The 
VELIST’S LIBRARY, 
Edited by THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 
CONTAINING THR CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
DE FOE’S ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
With Descriptions of the Island of Juan Fernandez, and an Ac- 
count of au Indian who was lett there before the time of Alex- 
ander Selkirk—derived from authentic Sources, 
44+ These two Volumes form, with a Notice of Selkirk, the most 
complete Edition ever published of this celebrated Romance. 
** Robinson Crusoe is delightfal to all ranks and classes, and 
worthy to find a place in the libraries of the wealthiest and the 
most learned.”—Charles Lamb, 
On the istof Jaly, 
SMOLLETT’S HUMPHREY CLINKER, 
With Mlustrations by Groroe CruicksHank, and a Life of 
Smollett, written expressly fur this Edition, by Tuomas Roscor, 
Enq. 











Loudon: Published by COCHRANE and ICR BORON. wp Al, 
Waterioo-place, Pall-mail; and J. ANDREWS, 167, New Bond- 
stieet. 


+4+ Orders for Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library received by every 
Bookselicr in Eugland, 


parts S 108 and 109 of The MIRROR 
are this day published, price 8d. each. 

Parr 108 contains Six Engravings: viz.—1. Mocha in Arabiat 
2. Fight Autographs; 3. Windsor Castle; 4. Seoteatoneet temas 
5. Statue of Peter the Great; 6. St. George's C hapel, Wir 

Part 109 contains Thirteen Engravings:—St. George’s Hos- 

ital ; Seven Subjects from the vanes atic Annual; Old Thee ia 
Southwark; Ampthill; and Three of the Boroughs about to be 
disfrauchised by the Reform Dill. 

VOL. XVII. will be published June 30th, 

VOLS. I. to XVI. price 41. 7s. 6d. boards, 


JOHN LIMBIRD, Publisher, 143, Strand. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 1/. Ss. 6d. boards, 


THERTON; a Tale of the Jast Century. 
By the Author of ‘ Rank and Talent.’ 

* Atherton is a tale of common —" eat is certainly one of the 
best of its class.”"—Atheneum, May 2 

** These volumes will be perused with avidity.”—Atlas, May 22, 

“ These volumes evince considerable taleut.”—Liu. Gazetie, 
May 21. 

London: Published by W. SIMPKIN and R. MARSHALL, 
Stationers’-hali-court. 





Just published, in 12mo. 5s. cloth, 
MEMOIR on thee DIAMOND. 
By JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A,, F.LS., &e. 
Printed for LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, and GREEN, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A Glance at some of the Beauties and Subli- 


mities of Switzerland ; Remarks on x? various Objects of 
interest, Sompened _ Kr a Tour tigough its Hemmesate eee 
nery. 12m0, 75, boards, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








HE ATHENEZUM JOURNAL 
of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and the FINE ARTS. 


It is with a proud and gratified feeling that we collect into this 

e the unbii nions of our contemporaries ; and we trust 

ein be equally gratifying to the liberal writers themselves who 

80 welcomed and cheered us on, 11 may be as well at once to meet 

the suspicions of the old traders in paid paragraphs to s1y, that 
not one word in commendation of the ATHEN ®UM was ever pa 

‘or ; and we have not the honour of being personally known to the 

Piaiior of a single Paperin the United Kingdom. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF 
THE PRESS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


ENcuianv.—Fraser’s Magazine. 

The ATHEN &UM—a journal we feel pleasure in mentioning, as 
one of the most gratifying instances of combined talent and in- 
tegrity now presented by the periodical literature of Eugland. 

Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Athenzeum ander its present spirited management, has truly 
taken to itself the merit of having led the way in resisting that 
pernicious influence over writers and periodicals which had been 
rapidly gaining ground—an infuence which bid fair to make peri- 
odical literature nothing but an instrument for deluding the public, 
a tool for the sole interest of the sordid trader, and an incalcu- 
lable evil to literary men. We yield every credit to the spirit of 

well i blication for its exertions, which place the 





public deeply in its debt. 7 
entleman’s Magazine. 
—That excellent weekly paper, the Atheneum. 


Globe. 

The Atheneum is a weekly periodical of decided merit, and 
distinguished for the vigour and impartiality of its tone and cri- 
ticism ; its intrinsic merits, added to the independent stand it has 

nm amongst the periodicals of the day, entitle it to extensive 
i d with much ability, both as to matter 





and arrangement, c 
Albion. 

Among those papers which are occupied with literature exclu- 
sively, we know but of one, the Atheneum, which is free from 
the baneful influence of trading motives. Most are the property 
of booksell: and are employed in puffing their works and de- 
grading sound literature. 





tlas. 

The Athenwum (a journal to whose increasing utility and high 
talent we are glad to have this opportunity of bearing testimony ). 
Observer. 

There are few weekly publications which contain more original 
or better selected intelli than the Ath 





Sussex Advertiser. 

As a weekly paper, we know of no similar publication that can 
compete with it, either as regards the fidelity of its reports of the 
Pubiic { or the independ of its criticisms. 

Hampshire Telegraph. 

Ath is an emi ly respectable and well-condacted 
weekly literary journal. Its pages are adorned by articles of dis- 
tinguished merit; and if we cannot designate all asof the highest 
literary character, none are ever so devoid of talent as no tto 
merit praise. We do not always coincide with the opinions ex- 
pressed, but we are wry | satisfied that the judgments of the 
Ath are uninfl i by unworthy motives: its upright, 

bie ind pi » and deserves the en- 











p e is 
couragement of the public. 
. Plymouth Journal. 

One of the best literary periodicals that has come under our no- 
tice is the Atheneum. The circumstance of its beingindependent 
of the book trade, is a sufficient guarantee for the impartiality of 
the very excellent reviews of new publications which appear in it. 

tymouth Herald. 

Since this periodical bas been in the bands of its present pro- 
prietors, it has continued to rise very Ag tect in public estima- 
tion. A truly independent work, entirely devoted to the interests 
of literature, was greatly led—and this desid 
Atheneum has fully proved itself to be. 

Devonport Telegraph. 

Among the periodical literature of the day, this weekly publi- 
cation bearsa high character. “Its reviews are written with impar- 
tiality—its original articles are the productions of men of genius. 


ry 








the 


West Briton. 

The criticisms of the Athenzeum are fair andindependent; they 
are generally written with much ability, and without undue 
severity—censuring ouly where censure is evidently a duty to the 
public, and praising freely where praise is merited. 

North Devon Journal. 

Tn our humble opinion, the Atheuznm fills a very useful station 
in the ranks of periodical literature. Its criticisms are written in 
® spirited style, and atlord a weekly treat of useful information. 

Falmouth Packet. 

The Athenzum, an honest, and strictly independent weekly 
literary and scientific journal, and of which we have on former 
occasions stated our opinions of the justness of its criticisms. 

Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

We earnestly recommend the Atheneum to our literary readers, 
as a work ining fair and unbi: d notices of such publica- 
tions as come within the scope of its critical range. For talent and 
impartiality it stands, particularly in the latter respect, almost 
unrivalled ; aud when we reflect on the manner in which reviews 
are now got up, merely as decoys by the bookseliers, we feel 
that the public are bound, in their own defence, to support a 
work which is characterized by so much integrity and ability as 
the Athenzum. 





Western Luminary. 

In an age when the system of puffery is making such rapid 
strides, a periodical unconnected with party, and unbiassed by 
any of the bookselling trade, must prove an acceptable 
work to the literati. ‘To those, therefore, who have not yet con- 
sulted the Atheneum, and are strangers to the spirit and indepen- 
dence which characterize its pages, we recommend the work. 

North Wales Chronicle. 

This work is entirely free from the control of the booksellers. 
This is no small recommendation of the Atheneum, in an age 
when almost every publishing bibliopole has got one or more pe- 
riodicals in his trammels, which he employs as trumpets to sound 
the praises of his publications, frequently in a manner alike re- 
pugnant to honest feeling and to the true interests of literature. 

Bristol Mercury. 

The system of puffing has grown to an alarming extent, and 
there is scarcely a periodical extant that is not notoriously swayed 
from its duty. In such astate of things, so injurious to the cause 
of literature, an exception to the rule is worthy of praise and 
support. We are to find an exception—we have found 
it in the Athenzeum. The reviews in this work are talented, and, 
as far as we have seen, unbiassed by fear or favour. 

Cheltenham Journal. 

We hail with pleasure the improved appearance of the Athe- 
ete journal which, whilst it is free trom ali such objections, 

rings with it the high and powerful recommendation of genuine 

mt and ancompromising principle. As far as the labours of 
its present Conductors have goue, we are bound to say that ti 
have most faithfully fulfilled every pledge by which they c’ 
the patronage of the literary wor! 





Cheltenham Chronicle. 

It contains an ample and impartial review of the most impor- 
tant new works with which the press is daily teeming, written with 
sound criticism aad correct taste, while the remarks of the re- 
viewer are illustrated and justified by copious and well-selected 
extracts. The dissertations on the Fine Arts, Original Essays, and 
general information, combine to render the Atheneum a complete 
compendium of modern literature. 

Berkshire Chronicle. 

The Athenseum is the best of the weekly literary journals. Its 
independent criticisms are a refreshing contrast to the paid puffs 
which disgrace some of its rivals—a species of literary swindling 
this talented and spirited periodical is entirely free from. 

Essex Standard, 


Leeds Mercury. 
We have much pleasure in rec ending to the 
notice of our readers; it is a literary journal conducted with great 
talent, spirit, and independence. Its exertions in exposing the 
puffing system entitle it to the approbation of all lovers of genuine 
criticism. 


Ath 





Aris’s Birmingham Gazette. 
The Ath jistinguished for the talent, independence 
and variety of its contents. 


Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser. 

Among those publications that, at the present day, hold a de- 
a place in public estimation, the Atheneum stands 
flatteringly forward. Directed by talent of the highest order, and 
an independence that would disdain to compromise the dignity of 








The ArHEN &UM.—Thereappearsto be a manly, unc 
spirit about it, which must eventually make its way. 

A very interesting narrative, &c. is copied from the onLy in- 
dependent weekly literary periodical of the day, the Athenaeum. 

Kent Herald. 
The activity of the conductors of the Athenzeum. 
Maidstone Journal, 
The Atheneum, an abie literary and scientific journal, 
Bury and Suffolk Herald. 

Since our last notice, this able review bas Seen gaining rapidly 
in the estimation of the public. It does not abate a jot ofits inde- 
pendent spirit, whilst in every departmentthere is increased vigour 
and activity. We have no doubt, therefore, that this publication 
will havea favourable effect on the clraracter of literary criticism ; 
and, more than this, it wiil, we expect, through the books reach 
the book-makers, and, we may add, the booksellers. We cannot 
help noticing, also, the excellence of its theatrical criticism, in 
which is displayed a perfect acquaintance with everything con- 
nected with the subject, and a felicitonsand acute estimate of the 
merits and capabilities of the heroes of the “ sock and buskin.” 

Cambridge Independent Press. 

The ArHEN &UM.—This publication cannot be too much known : 
the bold unshrinkiug honesty of its reviews, both of books and 
the fine arts, and the talent of many of its original papers, entitle 
it to the notice of the general reader, whilst the man of science 
cannot fail to be interested in the notices of the different literary 
and scientific societies, &c. which it contains. 


East Anglian. 

A considerable portion of the pages of this agreeable miscellany 
is devoted to literary criticism, and they who may not have leisure 
or taste for the ponderous dissertations which our quarterly jour- 
nals exhibit, will be gratified with the lighter effusions of the 
Atheneum. 
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Boston Gazette. 

The Atheneum is really what it professes to be—an impartial 
review of books: the trickery of similar publications has cast a 
slur upon reviewers, but this spirited journal has redeemed the 
class; the paper is well written, and we cordially recommend it 
to the notice of our readers. 

Lincoln Heratd. 

The Atheneum—one of our literary journals, distinguished by 
the ease, the spirit, and the justness of its criticisms. It is a plea- 
sure to do this justice to such a work in these times of trading cri- 
ticism. The Athenzam is at least one of those works which are 
independent of the great publishing houses, and so far free from 
the suspicion of trading influence. 

Coventry Mercury. 
The Atheneum is a publication of great merit. 
Leamington Spa Courier. 

In quoting from the Athenaeum, we must take occasion togive that 
literary journal our best good word. Lt is characterized by spirited 
writing in the review-department, and excellent general notices of 
allieading affairs in the world of science, literature, and the fine arts. 

Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

As ajournal devoted to literature, science, and the fine arts, it 
recommends itself to public patronage by thatalone which can com- 
mand success—the exercise of superior talents in its conductors. 
Its articlesare characterized by an intelligentand fearless audacit 
in the cause of truth—an unremitting assiduity in exposing the craft 
of those interested personages who fasten upon the credulity of the 
public, anda spirit ofindependentsentiment and energetic thought. 

Derbyshire Courier. 

We have much pleasure in bearing testimony to the talent, spirit, 

and independence with which the Atheneum is conducted. 
Derby Mercury. 

The Athenzeum is conducted with spirit and ability equal to any 
periodical, and with independence superior to most. Its reviews 
are characterized by writing, and are not mere expressions 
of personal opinion—its foreign sketches are highly interesting— 


and its notices of the Ginearts, spectacles, literary &C. 





< pandering to the cupidity of publishers or the vanity 
of authors, it presents that desideratum which the reading public 
8o iong looked for. 

Lancaster Herald. 

The Atheneum is an honest, apright, and jadiciously-conducted 
paper ; the information it contains on scientific as well as literary 
subjects, is uniformly correct, and the opinions it passes on literary 
and scientific productions, instead of being the result of private 
pique or private predilection, are the growth of acute discrimina- 
tion and mature judgment, 

York Courant. 

The Athenzenm has so often been brought under the notice of 
our readers, that it is only requisite we should say a word on its 
character as a journal of literary criticism, Where honesty re- 
quires the critic to be severe, we have no coarseness, but an easy, 
playful style of elegance pervades every article. 

Blackburn Gazette. 

We gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity of expressing our 
admiration of the able and independent manner iu which it is 
conducted, ss 

Stockport Advertiser. 

Its literary contents are well digested, and its reviews and cri- 
ticisms are written without being servile in their praise or ill- 
natured iu their censure. In every sentence there is talent of the 
first order, and in every article independence the most uncom- 


promising. 
Chester Chronicle. 

The Atheneum, a spirited, abiy-conducted, and, above all, an 
honest and independent critical journal—a desideratum in peri- 
odical literature, 

Westmorland Gazette. 

This literary journal merits the attention of all impartial men, 

as the editor appears unfettered either by author or publisher. 
Carlisle Patriot. 

This publication is fast gaining ground in public estimation; and 
in the’ opinion of its independence and talent, which has been 
generally pronounced by the newspaper press, we are glad of this 

i ing our entire coincidence. 
Carlisle Journal. 

The Atheneum, a!iterary journal conducted with spirit and in- 
dependence, possessing much talent and early information on ail 
literary subjects, 
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Tyne Mercury. 

It seems to be free from the nauseating system of puffing now 
so prevalent; and its criticisms on books appear to have the merit 
of conveying impartial opinions of them, whether in praise or 
censure, 

ScoTLanD.—Edinburgh Journal of Natural Science. 

That admirable hebd y, the Ath 





Caledonian Mercury. 
That talented and independent literary journal, the Atheneum, 


Scotsman. 
The Athenzum, a spirited and abiy-conducted Literary Journal. 
Edinburgh Literary Journal. 
— An independent and talented journal. 
Glasgow Free Press. 

— A paper as remarkable for the novelty and variety of its con- 
tents, as for the honesty of its criticism—a rare quality now-a-days. 
Glasgow Chronicle. 

—— That very able, industrious, and honest paper, the London 
Atheneum, which as yet is too little known in Scotland, bat 
abounds in information nowhere else to 

Glasgow Courier. 
The spirited and honest reviews, for which the Athenaeum has 
uliarly distinguished itself, will, we trust, go far to redeem 
Sherery criticism from its present degraded and servile condition. 
Scots Times. 

The Athenwum, whose ability aud independence have more 
than once cailed forth our praise. 

Paisley Advertiser. 

The ind 





both elaborate and clever. gies 
Staffordshire Mercury. 

The Atheneum, a weekly paper devoted to literature and criti- 
cism, and one that bears a higher reputation for independence and 
fair-dealing—between book-makers, publishers, and the public— 
than almost any other critical journal, Most of the Reviews are 
the property of booksellers, and, of course, the means of puffing 
off works that would otherwise be unsaleable. The Atheneum is 
totally unconnected with ‘the trade,” and is, in every respect, 
deserving of encouragement. 

Manchester Times. 

To persons who desire to know what is passing in the world of 
literature, science, and the fine arts, and to have impartial criti- 
cisms on new publications, wer i the Ath an abie, 
and what is still more, iu these days of literary prostitution, an 
honest journal. 





Manchester Advertiser. 

The Atheneum—a paper not more distinguished for the talent 
and discrimination, than for the honesty and independence which 
characterize all its notices of literature and the arts,—qualities not 
the less valuable that, in this age of literary puffing and quackery, 
they are not of very frequent occurrence. 

Manchester Courier. 

There are few of the literary periodicals of the day which evince 
greater talent and judzment than the Athenzeum, in all its depart- 
ments ; but its chief merit probably is, that, being totally uncon- 
nected with any of the great publishers, the principles on which 
it is conducted are at once independent and liberal. 

Wheeler's Manchester Chronicle. 

It gives ty to draw attention to this weekly journal of 
literature and the fine arts. What was said of it by Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine is strictly true; itunites high talent and integrity: we give 

he Atl our hearty i , 88 every way worthy of 


public support. 
Sheffield Independent. 

This Atheneum, it should be extensively known, especially b 
country readers, isa London Weekly Literary Journal, in whic 
the great publishing bookseliers have no interest whatever. Itis 
the only journal of its class in which pleasant, well-written, and 
just criticism of books, science, and the fine arts, can be found, 

Sheffield Courant. 

That honest and spirited publication, the 

Leeds Intelligencer. 

Having perused the Atheneum with care, we can speak of it 

with commendation. The editor is alike industrious, able 
ly independ uch @ publication was wanted ; 
it would be a reflection upon the public to doubt of its success. 





Ath 





’ 








T e of the criticism which thishighly-respectable 
journal displays, is its most predominating feature. [ts remarks 
are always delivered in an excellent spirit; and whenever it is 
called on to laud or condemn, it does so with energy, siucerity, 
and politeness. 

Elgin Courier. 

If they continue to conduct the Atheneum with that manliness, 
vigour, and impartiality, which at present characterize it, the 
hebdomadal literary criticism of England will be rescued from its 
peesee The provincial newspaper press of Great 

ritain has, in this case, much in its power; and as the question 
is a national one, we trust our contemporaries will cheer on the 
Atl in its ¢ Jable and enterprising course. 





Aberdeen Chronicle. 

The spirit and ability with which this publication is contacted, 
and the select and original articles which it contains—many 
them evidently the productions of men of genii 
a very extensive circulation, and a high character. 

IneLanp.—Belfast News-Letter. 

In point of literary excellence generally, elegance of composi- 
tion, independent, and, at the same time, impartial criticism, we 
know no similar periodical which we would more cordially recom- 

Waterford Mail. 

The Atheneum may deservedly be placed in the highest class of 

our useful and ining works of p lical 
Western Argus, Galway. 

— We have perused its pages with amazement, wandering, 
indeed, how any journal could find the means of catering as it 
does for public curiosity. The scholar, man of science, mechanic, 
may refer with hope of benefit to its ingenious pages. 


i ny ‘or. 
— Its critical decisions are founded in justice, and form 
safe guide for its readers. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
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